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COMMUNICATIONS. 
CONTINGENT PROSPECTS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Ca.cu.ations respecting the future, based upon the past, assu- 
ming as data the growth of this nation in population and in all the 
sources of national wealth and power since the establishment of 
our independence, have been so often made, that they may be 
supposed by this time to be familiar to the religious community. 
A sublime estimate of this sort, contained in the last Annual Re- 
port of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, is now in extensive circulation before the public. God 
grant, that the most favorable suppositions may be more than re- 
alized. But there are awful contingencies—there is another and 
darker side of the picture. And while the former brings down to 
our vision all the incitements of hope, the latter should urge us for- 
ward in the career of benevolent enterprise by all the motives of 
fear. 

The supposition is indeed interesting, and flattering to our na- 
tional pride and self-importance, that every twenty-five years will 
double our population. And it is reasonable, too, on one of the 
many contingencies which cluster in our prospect; because, such 
are the historical results of the past. By this rule, the United 
States, in seventy-five years, will embrace within their jurisdiction, 
100,000,000 of souls; and in one hundred and fifty years, 800, 
000,000—equal to the present population of the globe! Suppose 
that improvement in the useful and fine arts, in science, in general 
knowledge and the means of education, in religion and morals, 
shall keep pace with reasonable expectation, in the meantime—an 
expectation founded on the present spirit of improvement in all 
these respects—what a prospect! This is as far as we need go— 
dare go. ‘This is an experiment long and large enough, under the 
operation of causes already developed, and now in a rapid train of 
developement, to determine, not only the fate of this nation, but 


for a long and unknown period, the fate of the world. 
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One thing is certain, that calculations, resulting from the history 
of the world, taking all contingencies into consideration, bar this 
prospect in the outset. It is only on the assumption, that we have 
arrived at a period in Divine providence, when the elements of 
human society have obtained such a combination and tendency, as 
to enforce results which have never before been known, that we 
can expect to realize more than a moiety of the cheering estima- 


tions of advancement, which, on the stage at religious anniversaries 
and from the religious aig h: ve | f late : ted our ears and an- 
imated our hopes. In o words ; it] y in the confidence, that 
God is about to turn vi to our vision that page of the calen- 
dar of his Providence on which are written the days of the Millen- 
nium, that we may reasonably indulge these pleasing antic ipations. 
Dreams of this sort, we know, have been told, and told agzain— 
editions have been multiplied upon editions, versions on versions, 


and history has loaned its voluminous int rarceaiode, until it were 
heresy to doubt. And in coincidence w ith these more enthusias- 
tic hopes, grave philosop hy, from the chair of Christian Theology, 


and from the pulpit, prof fesses to have discerned in the elements of 


the moral world, and in their existing current, peculiar combina- 


tions, as allied to contemporaneous historical ¢ vents, going to con- 
stitute “ the signs of the times.” These predictions, or presenti- 
ments, are certainly worthy of great respect, as they are a part of 
the history of divine Providence, and of the world. 

When Christ came in the flesh, the world were in expectation 
of the event—or of some great event. A Jong train of previous, 
and a cloud of conte smporane ous circumstances had created and 
ripened that expectation. And it was not disappointed in fact, 
though it was in the manner of our Lord’s appearance. The world 
is now expecting a moral revolution ;—and not without reason. 
The Philosopher, the Statesman, and the Christian, unitedly expect 
it. ‘The elements of society have assumed a combination and de- 
clared tendency of a new character, of a high and momentous 
bearing, to which even common discernment cannot be altogether 
insensible. 

The wise of this world look upon these aspects, “ not knowing 
what shall come upon the earth.” The Christian, of high hopes, 
grasping the promises of the God of Abraham, looks upon them 
with the eye of faith. He sees, or thinks he sees, “ the new Je- 
rusalem coming down from God out of heaven ;” ‘and God him- 
self making, “his tabernacle with men.” May he not be disap- 
pointed ! 

James Douglas Esq. thinks that England is the fountain, from 
which the waters of the sanctuary are beginning to flow, and on 
every side to direct their purifying streams ; and that she is the 
precursor in all the improvements peculiar to the times we live in. 
‘Let her go on, and prosper, and excel’—if it be “in love and 
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good works.” But Mr. Douglas, although he has paid us some 
splendid compliments, has never been able to sympathize with the 
moral elements, nor to calculate the resources, of the land in which 
we live. Without partiality—here, I believe, is the great experi- 
ment. I could offer a long chapter of reasons. But time, and the 
purpose I have in view, forbid the attempt. 

But notwithstanding the felicitous forms of our institutions, which 
make the foundation and structure of our society in its great con- 
stitutional parts ;, notwithstanding the apparent healthfulness of the 
gigantic aczretions which have already attached themselves to these 
elementary substances ; notwithstanding the fine accomplishments, 
with which our great and prosperous community is studded on 
every side; notwithstanding the most interesting and hopeful de- 
velopements of the various forms of society under the operation of 
these institutions; and notwithstanding the combination of the 
moral elements growing out of such a state of things demonstrates 
a susceptibility of high endeavor, and of unexampled enterprise, 
so that it may be said with truth, that another so hopeful an exper- 
iment of human society has never yet been made ;—yet, are there 
imperfections in our institutions, which need to be watched, and as 
soon as may be, remedied ; there are monstrous parts, some inheri- 
ted and some grown with our growth, to remove which, requires the 
skilful hand of political surgery ; there are epidemics of grave and 
alarming aspect, which demand the administration of severe medi- 
cine ; there are the seeds of numerous and hurtful diseases, Jurk- 
ing in the blood; there are, in short, many symptoms of no very 
remote decline, many and powerful tendencies to a dissolution of 
our fabric, and a blasting ofour hopes. And with the ruin of these 
hopes, I would venture to predict in face even of Mr. Douglas, 
must come the ruin of the hopes of the world, at least for ages. In 
such an event, commotion must succeed commotion, and desolation 
follow upon desolation, till another long round of ages shall erect 
a similar fabric of free and generous institutions, and give birth to 
a wiser and more virtuous generation, that shall better appreciate 
their privileges, and be more alive to their responsibilities. To 
such an extent are the destinies of this nation connected with the 
destiny of the world; and the world and God will hold us respon- 
sible for the virtue and efficiency, with which we sustain the 
mighty trust. 

To pursue an upright and honorable course, notwithstanding the 
defects of our institutions, so as to work off all the unseemly accre- 
tions and morbid affections from the body politic, public virtue 
is the only and the essential requisite. And that cannot exist in- 
dependently of private virtue, possesed to such an extent, as to 
form the public character. And the only nurse of virtue, private 
and public, on a secure and permanent basis, is Christianity. 
Christianity alone embodies all the elements of virtue ; and conse- 
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quently, in the pervading influence of Christianity is all our hope. 
Let this prevail, and we shall prevail ; let this spread and triumph, 
and the future triumph of our nation is sure. By this alone can 
we realize the visions of future good, which have sprung up before 
us in such rich and glorious prospect. We have now come toa 
crisis of the nations. The harvest of the world is ripe, and bending 
toourarms. And yetit is possible, that this harvest season should 
pass by, this summer end, and our nation be lost. The contin- 
gencies, on which the grand result depends, are momentous—are 
awful. They are numerous, too, in their ramifications, although 
they emanate from one stock, the pravity of our common nature. 

What has warranted us to indulge the expectation that the cheer- 
ing visions, built upon a half century’s history il experiment, will 
ever be realized? Nothing, surely, that can be collected from 
the history of the world, aside from the revelations and faith of di- 
vine prophecy. ll that is written there, only makes good the de- 
finition, given by one of high respect, of the succession of this 
world’s generations ; “a history of crime and calamity.” What! 
we produce a world, in two hundred y: rare, Os big as the present 
world, which dates six thousand years! And this world of our 
creation to be exempt in its growth and in its maturity from those 
painful incidents and calamitous vicissitudes, which have hitherto 
kept all other generations and all other nations in continuous check ! 
The bow of promise, beaming from the stormy cloud, as it passes 
away in the east, while the sun is declining to the west, teaches us 
infallibly that the world henceforth is never to be destroyed by a 
universal deluge. ‘The mouth of the same Being has also declar- 
ed —that “ nation shall rise up against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom, and that earthquakes shall be in diverse places;” ** there 
shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and 
upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity—the sea and 
the waves roaring, and men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the earth”— 
“ until the Son of man be come.” 

Is the Son of man about to come? Can we reasonably be as- 
sured, that our hands are collecting, fashioning, and adjusting the 
materials of the tabernacle of God, that he may descend and dwell 
in the midst of us? He that can bring this proof, may next assure 
us, that “ we are the favored people of the Lord. 

The seeds of civil discord are indeed in the midst of us. They 
are sown and have taken deep root in our heart. ‘They have al- 
ready infected and agitated our whole political body. And who 
can tell which subsequent agitation shall heave the foundation of 
our giddy fabric, till it shall totter and dissolve? These fearful 
ingredients can be allayed, reduced, and purified, only by the in- 
fluence of true religion. And he only who advocates and pro- 
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motes religion, advocates successfully the stability and permanen- 
cy of the institutions of his country. 

Passing by the numerous contingencies on which depend 
our uninterrupted prosperity and ultjmate triumph—contingencies 
which cluster at every step of our progress, and hang out their ad- 
monitory tokens from every page of our history, I shall notice 
two evils of extreme delicacy, which at this moment demand of us 
a treatment, executed throughout in the fear of God and of the re- 
probation of the world ;—I refer to the present condition and pros- 
pects of the African race, and of the aboriginal inhabitants, who 
are now lying upon us, dependant, helpless, injured. ‘The for- 
mer of these evils is a gangrene of monstrous growth, entering in- 
to the muscle, bone, and very marrow of our Republic. ‘The lat- 
ter is fast becoming so—though not with the same chance of dan- 
gerous increase. If we attempt violently to remove it, as we seem 
likely to do, is there no danger that we destroy ourselves? 'To 
proceed in this murderous work, oh, that I could say—we dare 
not. For this would be partial proof of a remaining virtue, ade- 
quate to the safe removal of existing deformities, or the reduction 
of them to comely and beauteous forms. 

That we are responsible to the world and to God for a kind and 
tender treatment of these unfortunate portions of our race to whom 
Ihave referred—the one entailed upon us, and the other, first 
supplanted as our masters, and then adopted as our children, un- 
der the promise of protection and careful nurture ; and responsible, 
too, for the institution and support of such a system of measures, 
in relation to them, as shall gradually and ultimately redeem them 
from their present disabilities ; he who doubts, is not to be reason- 
ed with, either as being himself an accountable being in his own 
individual capacity, or as a member of an earthly community 
which God will judge and visit for all their public acts and meas- 
ures—especially for their treatment of the oppressed and helpless. 
There is to us no getting away from this responsibility. It is 
identified with our existence, and ordained the condition of our 
prosperity. 

As the crisis of our treatment and final disposal of the African 
race, who dwell in the midst of us, has not yet arrived, unless in- 
deed it has passed and gone forever—which I pray God may not 
be the case,—we are demanded more especially, at the present mo- 
ment, to give our attention, and to summon up the virtue of this 
nation, to watch and control with fearfulness that crisis of Indian 
destiny, which donbtless has come, and is now passing over our 
heads, and setting its seal upon the conscience, and character, and 


prospects of the people of this land. ANTIPAS, 
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CHURCH OFFICERS. 


In defining and instituting local churches, do the Scriptures 
recognize and appoint a third officer in distinction from pastor and 
deacon ? 

An answer to this question, that shall leave no room for 
difference of opinion, is hardly to be expected. The language of 
the Bible respecting it is indeed far from being unintelligible ; yet 
it is not direct and explicit. Hence to some, the subject seems to 
involve only probabilities; and it is thought that an inquiry after 
the truth can amount to little more than an arranging of these 
probabilities, and balancing between them. Still it may be hoped 
that some good degree of satisfaction is attainable. 

The following topics will be found to bear on the general ques- 
tion proposed : 

I. ‘The meaning of the several names, by which the officers of 
the church are designated. 

Il. ‘The import of the passages in which these names occur. 

Ill. ‘The qualifications and duties of officers. 

IV. The nature and wants of a church. 

V. Ancient, and, if possible, Apostolic usage. 

VI. Authorities, or the opinions of learned men and critics on 
the subject. 

For the sake of brevity, the two last topics will be omitted, and 
the reader referred to a series of articles on “* Lay Presbyters,” 
by J. P. W., in the Christian Spectator, vols. V—X. 

I. The first inquiry relates to the meaning of names. Are there 
as many officers as names; or are several of the names synony- 
mous, and applied to the same officer ? 

There are in the New Testament two instances of formal enumer- 
ation, which have been supposed to contain all the officers that Christ 
in person instituted. One of these is found in Ist Cor. xii: 28. 
*‘ God hath set some in the church; first, apostles ; secondarily, pro- 
phets; thirdly, teachers; after that, miracles; then gifts of heal- 
ing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” ‘The other is in 
Eph. iv. 8 and 11.— Wherefore he saith, when he ascended up 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And 
he gave some apostles ; and some prophets ; and some evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers.” 

Many of these oflicers, as all agree, were temporary, being de- 
signed to meet the necessities of the times when they were ap- 
pointed. Of this description were, “ apostles,” “‘ prophets,” ‘‘ mir- 
acles,” “ gifts of healings,” ‘ diversities of tongues.” ‘To these the 
office of evangelists may be added, as requiring in the present case 
no discussion ; because, if all are not agreed that this office was 
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temporary, they are agreed that it does not belong essentially to the 
structure of a local church. 

There remain, therefore, for examination, the names, “ pastors,” 
teachers,” ‘ helps,” ‘ governments ;” and such others as were 
added by the apostles. ‘These are “bishops,” “ elders,” and 
“ deacons.” The terms, “ ambassador,” * minister,” &c. are 
supposed to be of so general application as not to re quire particu- 
lar notice. ‘The question now is, what are the meanings of these 
seven names? Does each designate a separate office, or do sev- 
eral of them apply variously to the same oflice ? 

The primary meaning of Exxree (Bishop) is very accessible. 
It has its derivation from a compound word answering to the verb, 
supervise, which is synonymous with overlook, oversee. From 
these verbs are derived po d nouns, such as supervisor, in- 
spector, overseer. ‘These, it is believed, express the meaning of 
Exes (Bishop) with an accuracy not often attainable, with- 
out circumlocution. The oversight, it will be observed, is alto- 
gether general. Whether it is the oversight of things secular or 
things religious, he who is appointed to it is designated by the 
same word. Indeed, Schleusner seems to hit it exactly, when he 
says of this word, “est nomen generale omnium eorum, qui cu- 
ram alicujus ret sustinent.” Philologists show that those were cal- 
led Ex«xeru who were appointed beadles, or masters of the Gre- 
cian games ; and whose busine ss it was to see that every thing was 


done “recte et ordine.” Demosthenes calls Minerva Exes 
because she was regarded as a sort of presiding peae over her 
city. Suidas mentions that the Athenians called those Evsxcws, 


who were sent annually to the cities which they held as iculdben 
to see what, and how, things were done. 

From this it might be inferred, pretty confidently, that Exicecaw, 
when used in the New Testament, would denote those who have, 
in some sense, an official oversight of men and things in matters 
of religion. More than this, is not from the meaning of the word 
itself, ascertainable. 

But this does not decide whether priestly or only secular 
overight is intended. Much less does it point out a high depart- 
ment of priestly office, in which an individual is to preside over 
the church and its ministers. 

TigesPuregs is an adjective in the comparative degree, from Tyesbue 
old. 'The meaning of the word is simply elder. In this, its pri- 
mary and common meaning, it is used abundantly by writers sacred 
and profane. It is so used in the New Testament : “ Now his 
elder son was in the field,” &c. ‘* Your old men shali dream 
dreams.” It is plain, therefore, that this word, in its primsty and 
literal signification, so far from designating any particular ecclesiastical 
office, does not relate to the subject at all. Nor can | find that any 
trope has passed upon the word in the usage of Greek writers, or that 
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it has come to have any secondary meaning, sufficient to show what 
technical use might be expected to be made of it in the New Tes- 
tament. This can be ascertained, therefore, only by an examina- 
tion of those passages in which it occurs. 

The original meaning of Meu (pastor) is amp ly shepherd. The 
word is used in this primary sense, by the best Greek eens ; and 
also repeatedly by the writers of the New T stament. 


In classical Greek, there is a tropical use of this word, by which 
it comes to be applied to kings, subordinate officers, military lead- 
ers, and commanders. In the words of a critic, itis “omnis, qui 
preest, regit, et imperium habit.” Office of some kind, therefore, 
it might be expected to denote ; but, as In ine case of Exscxeres, 
what office, whether a spiritual office to Aa held only by a minis- 

| 


ter of Christ, or a secular office that might be held by a layman, 
does not appear ; though from the duty of the she pherd to feed 
his flock, the former might seem the more probable. 

The primary meaning of A2xza0¢ is teacher. Good usage em- 
ploys it for a teacher, master, preceptor, of any kind. There is 
good reason, therefore, to believe, from the meaning of the word 
itself, that the apostles, in employing it as the name of a particular 
officer in the Christian church, would intend by it one invested with 
the ministry ;—one whose business it was to * preach the word.” 


Asanovos (deacon) is from a verb which signifies to labor in the 
capacity of a servant. The word, therefore, means originally a 
servant ; perhaps a permanent servant. And as there is no limita- 
tion as to place or kind of service, it n ly mean a servant, aut re- 
publice, aut patricii, aut familia, aut (h ecclesiz. 

The two remaining terms are Avte:, (helps) and Kuegvaces 

governments.) Of these, nothing can be said to any purpose in 
this place, because, neither in their primary, nor in any secondary 


meaning of theirs, do they seem to have any relation to the sub- 
ject. 

All that has been said, therefore, as to the meaning of names, 
comes to this singularly indefinite result ;—4#:««as- pretty evidently 
implies one invested with the ministry ;—and Maa is probably to 
be classed with it. All the rest are of doubtful import, even as to 
implying spiritual or only secular office. Should any be led hereby 
to guard against the danger of being imposed upon by names, one 
object of the writer will be answered. 

II. I come now to the second topic, viz: an examination of the 
passages in which these names occur. This will bring out their 
meanings More definitely. 

Exixeres occurs in the New Testament five times. Once in 
ist. Peter, ii: 25. ‘ For ye were as sheep going astray ; but are 
now returned unto the shepherd and Bishop (Exar) of your 
souls.” Here the term is evidently applied to Christ ; and the 
passage contains nothing explicit on the point at issue. 
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Another instance of the use of this word is in Philip. 1: 1. * Paul 
and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in 
Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the Bishops (Ezsxzae) 
and deacons.” The form of the address, is all that gives instruc- 
tion here ; but this is far from being of doubtful import. Very 
clearly it implies that there were churches or associations of Chris- 
tians at Philippi, consisting of believers in a private capacity, and 
two classes of officers, viz: Bishops and deacons. A more une- 
quivocal representation of the manner in which the primitive church- 
es were constituted, could hardly be given. 

But the question still arises, what was the office which the Bishop 
held? ‘The other passages where the name occurs, will answer. 

One is in Acts 20: 28. ‘Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, (Exxerwu:) to feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” ‘This passage teaches expressly 
that the grand work of Bishops is to preach the Gospel to the 
church of God. The whole connexion of the passage renders it 
still more explicit, and shows with great plainness that they are the 
men who stand invested with the ministerial office. 

The two remaining uses of the word are in 1 Tim. 3: 2, and Ti- 
tus 1: 7. To Timothy the apostle says, “ A Bishop then must 
be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good be- 
havior ;”” and among several other particulars itis added, he must 
be apt to teach, and must take care of the church of God.—To 
Titus he says, “ For a Bishop must be blameless, as the steward 
of God; not self-willed, not soon angry, not given to wine;” and 
in the course of the enumeration, which corresponds very nearly 
with that to Timothy, he adds, * holding fast the faithful word as he 
hath been taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both to ex- 
hort and to convince gainsayers.”—That the office of a Bishop, 
then, is the ministerial office, is clear. And his functions are,—to 
preach the gospel,—to feed the church of God, taking the over- 
sight thereof,—to exhort and to convince gainsayers ;—in a word, 
to assert, and vindicate the great doctrines of revelation. 

I come next to the use of the term Mpe4ureee. It occurs in the 
New Testament 66 times. Four times it refers simply to age ;— 
as “ your old men shall dream dreams.” Four times it refers to 
Jewish Rabbins, or old Testament saints ;—*‘by it the elders obtained 
a good report.” ‘Twenty-eight times it refers to some department, 
or class of officers, in the Jewish sanhedrim ;—* The chief priests 
and elders and all the Council sought false witness against Jesus to 
put him to death.” Once it denotes the prefects of a town or city, 
or perhaps the persons who are elsewhere called rulers of the syn- 
agogue. Luke vii. 3. Twice the beloved disciple applies it to him- 
self as an apostle; and once, Peter to himself;—* The elders 
which are among I you exhort, who am also an elder.” Twelve 
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times in the Apocaly pse it is applied to certain heavenly ones, whom 
John saw in vision ;—** And round about the throne, were four and 
twenty seats ; and upon the se ats I saw four and twenty elders, 
sitting, clothed in white raiment.” In the remaining fourteen instan- 
ces, it seems to apply to some class of officers inthe Christian chureh 5 
e. g. * When they had ordained them elders, in every church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on 
whom they believed.” In nine of these fe urt en instances, the word 
is SO used as to denote office implu, without defining the kind of office 
held; as e.g. “The apostles and elders, and brethren, send greeting 
unto the brethren,” &c. There remain, therefore, only five instances 
of the use of the word from which to decide what kind of office 
is meant. In two of these,* the elders are said to be “ ordained” 
to their office. Though the common reader hardly catches every 
shade of meaning that belongs to the words translated, ordain, he 
still correctly understands that the persons referred to were set 
apart to the ministry of the gospel. A criticisin, therefore, on the 
words signifying to ordain is ‘here unnecess ary. ‘The other instan- 
ces follow. Paul, having sent for the elders of the church at E.phe- 
sus, addresses them thus; ‘ ‘Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, 
and unto all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost bath made 
you overseers, (Exixeraws, bishops) to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” What this passage, 
as just quoted, proves of bishops, it here proves of elders ; and 
proves that both are the same class of men, es in this case, the 
same men. ‘The elders of v. 17, are identically he bishops of v. 
28, and are the men who are to feed the church of God.”—Peter 
addresses eldersthus, ‘ Feed the flock of God that is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ;—be- 
ing ensamples to the flock.” Here again all uncertainty respecting 
the kind of office held is taken away. 

The other passage, which I have designedly reserved till the last, 
is this ;—“ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially they who labor in the word and doctrine.” 1 ‘Tim. 
5:17. Here, too, the elder isseen to be one who “labors in word 
and doctrine,” i. e. who is in the ministry; and another word would 
not be necessary, were it not that some have thought two classes of 
elders are here spoken of—one governing and the other teaching 
the church. 

But it does not appear that the scriptures elsewhere appoint or 
even recognize a second and subordinate class of elders. A sin- 
gle passage, it is true, if it fairly taught the doctrine, were enough ; 
and like the oath of confirmation, should be “ the end of all strife.” 
But inasmuch as this text is alone, even in seeming to intimate such 
a sentiment ; and inasmuch as the intimation, if it be one, is very 


* Acts 14: 23, and Titus 1: 5 
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remote, while the passage may well be interpreted differently ;—in 
such a case, to graft the sentiment in question, upon the Bible, as 
an item of scripture doctrine, seems quite gratuitous. ‘The ques- 
tion may well arise, whether the ruling, spoken of in this passage, 
is not the prerogative of the ministry ? Of this I think there can be 
no serious doubt. 

“ Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves; 
for they watch for souls as tl ley that must give an account.” No 
one doubts that all this is said of those in the ministry. No one 
ever thought of making those who have the rule, and those who 
watch for souls, two different classes of men. Why then is such 
a distinction made in the paralle ? passage in Timothy? ‘ We be- 


seech you, brethren, to know them which /abor among you, and 
are over you in the Lord,—and to esteem them very highly for 
their work’s sake.” 1 Thess. 5:12. No one ever thought of ma- 
king those who labored amone these "Thessalonian Christians, and 


those who were over them in the Lord, two different classes of men. 
Yet the same words occur here, that are used in the disputed pas- 
sage in Timothy. Why then, in that passage, should such a distine- 
tion be made, when nota passage or a doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament can be found that requires it? 

I come to the name Maw (pastor) which is used in the New 
Testament eighteen times. In nine instances it is used literally for 
a shepherd. In eight it is applied to Jesus Christ. There re- 
mains, therefore, but one instance of its application to the officers 
of the church. ‘This occurs in Eph. 4: 11, where it is said that 
Christ, as he ascended, gave gifts untomen. ‘ And he gave some, 
apostles ; and some, prophe ts ; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastorsandteachers.’ ’ Itis evident that the words rendered ** nas- 
tors and teachers” are used as synonymous terms, and are applied 
to the same class of officers. ‘This appears from the structure 
of the sentence in the original. The antithetical force of the 
Greek tvsue and revs &, the one and the other, decides “ pastors and 
teachers” to be one of the ascension gifts. He gave coum one 
gift, and that was apostles ; ruc de another gift, and that was pro- 
phets ;—ravs ds another, and that was pastors and teachers. Come 
pare also, Ist Cor. 12: 28, and it will be seen that éeachers there, 
stands over against pastors and teachers here, as meaning the same 
thing. 

But if Mea (pastor) is synonymous with A@xcxcrcs (teacher) the 
question arises, what is the meaning of this latter term? It will be 
recollected that the very import of the name shows pretty clearly 
that it means the ordinary minister. ‘To this it may be added, that 
while in two instances the scriptures purport to give by enumera- 
tion all the officers which Christ instituted for the benefit of the 
church; in neither of them is the ordinary preacher recognized, 
unless he is spoken of, in one, by the joint terms, “ pastors and 
teachers,” and in the other, by teachers alone. 
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The uses made of the term 4sxovr, (deacon) are many and va- 
rious. It is applied to table-servants ; to family servants ; to agents 
in the employ of another, as his servants; to magistrates, as the 
servants of God ; to the apostles and their fellow-laborers, as ser- 
vants of God, of Christ, and of the gospel; to the devotees of 
particular persons or objects, as their servants ; and finally to men 
holding a secular office in the church, as its servants. See Phil. 1: 
1. In this last case, it is used as an appellative. This is so obvi- 
ous,—and so at agreement, as well with the common opinion, as with 
the Bible, that remark is needless. 

The question arises, however, whether there is yet another offi- 
cer appointed, in connexion with the secular and governmental con- 
cerns of the church? Not under either of the five names already 
examined, as has been shown. 

There remain two others, viz: Avrantas (helps) and Kufepyncesc, (go- 
vernments.) It will be recollected that there is nothing in the mean- 
ing of these terms, which indicates that they were intended as offi- 
cial designations. Connect with this the fact, that they occur but 
once in the New Testament; and it would seem they might be pas- 
sed over without discussion. For it isnot tobe supposed that an 
appointment so important as that of an entire and separate office in 
the Christian church would have been thus made, and no recog- 
nition of it afterwards appear. 

Still it may be said, these names are found in a formal enumer- 
ation of gifts and offices which Christ conferred upon the church. 
True ; but that catalogue does not consist of names of office only. 
© Miracles” is not the designation of an office in the church. Nei- 
ther is “ gifts of healing,” nor “diversities of tongues.” ‘There is 
no necessity, therefore, on account of their connexion merely, for 
supposing that “helps” and “governments” are names of office. 
The presumption is against it. Both are abstract terms. They 
do not apply necessarily to the subject of ecclesiastical polity at all. 
They are nowhere else used, and nothing afterwards appears, 
which supposes that they are he sre names of oftice. 

Should it be inquired what these terms do mean, I am free to 
say, I should be glad to learn. When I read the passage, it sug- 
gests thoughts like the following ;—Christ not only appointed cer- 
tain officers in the church, but gave it also certain privileges, rights, 
or prerogatives. He gave it the right of making and executing 
rules and regulations i in the way of self-control; i. e. he gave it 
“ governments.” He gave it also the prerog ative of employing 
means to sustain itself, —and of using its gifts of healing, miracles, di- 
versities of tongues, its evangelists and interpreters, for this end ; 
i. e. he gave it ‘‘ helps,” subsidiary to sustaining and propagating 
its influence. In the retrospective interrogatories which follow the 
names in question, there is, to say the least, nothing repugnant to 
this interpretation. ‘The apostle having said, ‘‘ He set in the church 
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apostles, prophets, teachers, miracles, gifts of healing, helps, gov- 
ernments, diversities of tongues,” proceeds to ask—following the 
same order—‘ Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers ? 
are all workers of miracles? have all the gifts of healing? de all 
speak with tongues ?”—and in conclusion, not,—Are all ‘helps ?” 
but what he seems to make the same thing—*“ Do all interpret ?”— 
After all, I think the remark of Doddridge very just—‘* We can 
only guess at the meaning of these words, not having principles on 
which to proceed in fixing them absolutely.” Surely, then, if the 
language in question involves the appointment of an entire office in 
the church, the fact of such appointment is but inadequately 
told. 

The result of inquiry thus far is, that there is inthe church a 
ministerial or sacerdotal office, spoken of under different names, 
and that this office is one ;—that there is also a secular office, an 
office not embracing the ministry, which office is also one ;—a con- 
clusion in which the writer feels a confidence that is even new to 
himself. 

Iif. But it is time to examine official qualifications and duties, 
to ascertain whether these presuppose two classes of officers, or 
more than two. And bere, there is hardly opportunity to infer the 
number from the qualifications, because Paul, in giving the qualifi- 
cations, mentions also the officers who must possess them. There 
are two prominent examples of this— 1st ‘Tim. 3d. chap. and ‘Titus 
Ist chap. The epistle to Timothy, like that to Titus, was written to 
a pastor or bishop ;—in our more common language, to a minister of 
the gospel. A principal design of it was to teach him how to pro- 
ceed in instituting churches and furnishing them with their appropri- 
ate officers. Accordingly he tells what officers are necessary to the 
organization of achurch, and what are their requisite qualifications. 
“A bishop must be blameless—apt to teach,” &c. * Likewise, the 
deacon must be grave ; not double-tongued—holding the mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience,” &c. The qualifications he men- 
tions are numerous ; but the oflicers who must possess them are 
two,—the ordinary pastor or bishop, and the deacon. Of a third, 
no intimation Is given. 

The qualifications, mentioned in the epistle to Titus, run parallel 
to these in an eminent degree. And nothing is hazarded in say- 
ing that, as it regards this subject, there is no chapter of qualifica- 
tions in the New Testament, which is not fairly embraced in these. 
And if, as is clearly stated, these presuppose only two classes of 
officers, the same may justly be said of all the others. 

The same is true of the duties enjoined. Of these there are vari- 
ous classes ; and the question arising is, must the number of offices 
be equally numerous? Shall we understand that it is the prerog- 
ative of one office, to administer the sacraments, of another to 
minister at the altar, and of another to ordain successors ? Into 
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this mistake we might fall, were it not that, happily, the question is 
answered for us. “By example divinely sanctioned, and by injunc- 
tion often enough repeated, these duties all devolve upon one and 
the same office ; that officer, who is indiscriminately called bishop, 
elder, pastor, teacher. 

But there are other departments of duty. There is the duty of 
maintaining church government and discipline, —of holding and 
appropriating the property of the church,—of caring for its poor, 
—and of rendering various other services that may be inferred 
from the required qualifications of deacons. On whom do these 
devolve, and how many oflices do they presuppose ? Happily again, 
the question i is not without an answer. ‘The y all, with the exception 
of the first, by divine direction, devolve upon the deacon. And as to 
the first—the power and duty of maintaining church government and 
discipline—it devolves solely, with the exception of so muck au- 
thority as by virtue of his office rests in the pastor, upon the church. 
Republican sentiments would lead one to say, this is the only place 
where, in the nature of the case, it can rest. And surely nothing 
can be plainer than that inspiration fixes it there. Look at the 
appointment of the seven deacons, at the decision about circumcis- 
ing Gentile converts, and what is more immediately to the pur- 
pose, at the casting out of the incestuous person from the church 
at Corinth. Here is seen, not the acts of an apostle, or a bishop, 
but the acts of the church. ‘The apostle, indeed, gives his voice 
against the offender, but he calls upon the church for the act of 
excommunication, Nothing can be plainer, than that he consid- 
ered the power requisite to this act as invested in the church 
alone. 

I am far from believing, however, that this power may in no 
sense, and to no extent, be delegated. I see not that the princi- 
ple of delegation contravenes any thing, in the nature of this power, 
or in the principles of the gospel. The propriety, therefore, on the 
part of a church, of creating within itself a third office, as a mat- 
ter of expediency, if by so doing its affairs can be better mana- 
ged and its purity promoted, I can readily admit. I could become 
a presbyterian, or I could adopt the system of the consociated 
churches in New England without hesitation ; abating only the 
divine appotntment of the lay-eldership, of the principle of delega- 
tion, and the court of appeal. 

I have now taken the scriptural view of the subject in the par- 
ticular way proposed. ‘The plan of examining only the names of 
office, and passages where they occur, has of course led me aside 
from much argumentation, that would confirm the present conclu- 
sion. 

It would be pertinent to remark, that throughout the New Tes- 
tament, it is by one and the same act that men are put into the 
ministry. By the act of ordination, men become invested with the 
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same prerogatives ; nor is there any intimation of their being pla- 
ced in different ranks of office. 

The commission of Christ to his ministers is given alike to all ; 
and evidently implies co-ordinate standing. 

Throughout the history of the New Testament it is uniformly 
implied, that when churches had elders ordained over them, the Ly 
were in possession of the ministry in all its gifts and prerog atives. 
“ When they had ordained them elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them” (not to the oversight 
of a prelate, but) “to the Lord on whom the y believed.’ 

In no address or salutation throughout the epistles is the term 
bishop introduced, with but one exception ; * and that in such a 
form as to show convincing!y that by it the ordinary pastor is meant. 

On these and other topics much might be said, tending to sub- 
stantiate the view resulting from the previous investigation. But 
I will pass on, and with greater brevity 

IV. The necessities of a church in respect to official agency 
and influence. How many classes of officers does a church 
need ? 

The church exists as a body politic; and the prerogative of 
self-government and discipline, like that of appointing its officers, 
rests, where alone it can rest, in the body itself. But as it subsists 
through the influence of the gospel, it needs a department of ser- 
vice involving the preaching of the gospel. ‘This evidently must 
be an official service. Again, the church cannot answer the pur- 
poses of its existence, nor discharge its appointed duties, without 
holding disposable property, more or less, and appropria ting it to 
certain objects, as exigencies require. It needs, therefore, a sec- 
ular department of office that may be employe ‘din holding and 
appropriating such property. W hat, as to variety of office, shall 
be named further? It is true, the necessities of churches vary, 
with the state of the times upon which they fall. But is it not also 
true, that they vary rather in the amount, than in the kinds of offi- 
cial service needed? Now, though it seems alittle like searching 
for truth from the light of nature after revelation has told us what is 
truth, the question may still be asked, whether, judging from the 
nature of the case, we should not have expected Christ to appoint 
the very officers which, according to the view now taken, he has 
appointed? Ifso, here is corroborative evidence that the view 
taken is correct. 

An examination of the two remaining topics, as I before said, I shall 
forego, referring the reader to the articles i in the Christian Spectator. 
They are much more full and satisfac tory than any thing that could 
here be added. I may remark, however, that the result of the 
researches there made is, that the primitive churches manifestly 
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knew nothing of any office, save those of pastor or presbyter, and 
deacon. The writer employs his first paper upon an epistle of 
“the excellent Clement, whose name Paul declares to be in the 
book of life.” His conclusion is as follows ;— Thus nothing can 
be more evident than that this letter, which, above all other unin- 
spired productions, is of the highest authority, and at the earliest 
period, being prior to the revelation of John, does use zpe-Gureer and 
exisxores for the same order and office, and allows them but one ordi- 
nation only ; and as it is in the face of those lordly powers, which 
bishops afterwards claimed, jure divino, over presbyters ; so it is 
a standing and pe rpetu: il testimony against those, who would de- 
grade the office of the presbyter, to he mute ministrations of a 
modern ruling elder, which is but another name for deacon.” 

Near the close of his second paper, speaking of the conditions 
of the primitive churches down as far as the early part of the 
second century, he says, ‘ Clement in the first has decided, in 
language aftirmative ana exclusive, for two officers in a particular 
church 3 according to Polycrap and P: apias, who are the only wit- 
nesses known to us in the first part of the second century, the offi- 
ces were the same. Everything, therefore, hitherto exhibits the 
office of elder, ina particular church, as the only ordinary teacher, 
equally without superiority and inferiority. 

In reference to writings of Justin M: irtyr, bearing date about the 
middle of the second century, he says in his third paper. “ Thus 
history establishes the fact, ~ the elder who ruled, (xpesurspos wpoteras,) 
was the same who labored in word, («my « ac)#) and that ruling 
should be understood, not of infe rior dutie :s, but of the pre sidency.” 
Proceeding through the examination of several other documents, 
he thus remarks,—* Having now passed the middle of the second 
century and found one kind only of elders, and these the only min- 
isters of the word, we infer that such is the fair construction of the 
New Testament, on the ordinary officers of the church. ‘The in- 
novations which we are soon to witness in their gradual progress, 
were unauthorized, and consequently mere nullities.” 

It appears, then, from an examination of the names of office used in 
the New Testament, and more especially from examining the pas- 
sages in which they occur, that the Christian church is constituted 
with two distinct departments of office. ‘The qualifications and 
duties of officers suggests the same conclusion. ‘This conclusion 
is confirmed by examining the nature of a church, and i inquiring 

what classes of officers it needs. Ancient usage corroborates it 
still more. 

It is not to be expected that the reader will be affected by the 
perusal of these pages, as the writer has been in preparing them. 
Still it is hoped that some, who have been in doubt, may be 
decided ; and that some who have believed out of dilemma, may 
see the reasons of their belief. The subject is left with a strength 
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of conviction which the writer is free to confess he once did not 
feel. He leaves it, more deeply impressed than ever, with the 
near resemblance of Pilgrim New England, to primitive and apos- 
tolic times. He leaves it with a quickened desire that the glory 
and blessedness of sustaining this resemblance may not soon pass 
away. . I. Mem. 


REVIEWS. 


Essay oN THE Hizrociypaic System or M. Cuampo ion, JR. 
and on the advantages which it offers to Sacred Criticism. By 
J. G. H. Greppo, vicar General of Selley. Translated from 
the French by Isaac Sruart, with notes and illustrations. 
Boston: Perkins and Marvin, 1830. pp. 276. 

(Continued from p. 106.) 

The relations between the Hebrews and the Egyptians were of 
such a character, and of so lovg continuance, that the history of 
the latter people, particularly their kings, is frequently alluded to 
in the writings of the Old Testament. The name Pharaoh,* 
which, as Josephus informs us, was during thirteen hundred years 
the appellation of the Egyptian sovereigns, often occurs in the 
Jewish Scriptures. It is there used to designate no less than 
twelve of these sovereigns. As they are united under this com- 
mon name, it has been exceedingly difficult to recognize among 
the Pharaohs of the Bible, those princes, whose names have been 
preserved by Greek or Roman historians. The chronological 
data, furnished by Champollion, serve, in a measure, to remove 
this difficulty, and thus to render an important service to sacred 
history. 

Champollion Figeac, a brother of the one whose name has been 
repeatedly mentioned, has succeeded, as M. Greppo states, in 
restoring, out of the materials already furnished, nearly all the vast 
edifice of Egyptian dynasties. 

“‘ His labors,” our author adds, “ and the hieroglyphic legends upon which 
they have been employed. lead us to notice that part of the history and chron- 


ology of the Pharaohs, which relates to the Scriptures, and afford us at the 
same time, new truths on the subject. But it was not sufficient to have found 
upon the monuments the lists of Manetho, as they were preserved by his abbre- 


viators, and to learn the official names of the Pharaohs ; it was necessary also 


* Various conjectures have been formed respecting the derivation of this official appel- 
lative. Josephus says, it means, in Egyptian language, the sing. Jablonisky Ges- 
eneus concur in this conclusion. But Champollion has found, that the word Pharaoh is 


the Egyptian name of the serpent Uroeus, which is a characteristic sign of Egyptian 
sovereigns. This fact, perhaps, furnishes the true explanation of this royal title 
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to determine the epochs of their reigns, of which historians have only related 
the duration. Without this new result, the former results would have been 
insufficient, and existing simply as objects of curiosity, they would have had no 
real application to history. Champollion Figeac has executed this important 
service. By the portions he has selected from two writers of antiquity, he has 
placed in our hands a thread which will guide us in the labyrinths of Egyptian 
chronology ; he has determined with certainty the date of the reign of Meno- 
phres, the third king of the nineteenth dynasty.” 

The calculations from the Cynic cycle, on which this result 
rests, we shall not examine. ‘Though this date, which is fixed in 
the year 1322 before the Christian era, and the thirty-second of 
the reign of Menophres or Amenophis, may not be ascertained 
with such precision as our author supposes, yet it is doubtless de- 
termined with sufficient accuracy to constitute a point of depar- 
ture for chronological investigations. In fixing the epochs of the 
Pharaohs, to whom the Bible refers, he is guided by this date, 
which he considers as settled by data of unquestionable character, 
and satisfactory to the severest criticism. 

The first instance, in which the name of Pharaoh occurs in the 
sacred annals, is connected with the narrative of Abraham’s migra- 
tion from Canaan to Egypt. (See Gen. xii: 10-—20.) Though 
this monarch was probably one of the last of the seventeenth dyn- 
asty, little is known respecting him, except what is contained in 
the narrative just alluded to ; nor have we the means of determin- 
ing precisely the epoch of his reign. About that period, the coun- 
try suffered more or less from the desolating domination of the 
Shepherd-kings, in consequence of which, such monuments as 
might have been reared, together with other memorials of the an- 
tecedent ages, perished. 

The eighteenth diospolite dynasty, a complete list of which 
is furnished by the celebrated table of Abydos,—coinciding with 
that contained in the chronicle of Manetho,—stands pre-eminent 
among the Egyptian dynasties. ‘This dynasty,” as a contempo- 
rary journal remarks, “is the most illustrious in the annals of 
Egypt, especially if taken in connection with the succeeding one, 
(the nineteenth) from which it is not easy to say why it should be 
separated ; since the reputed founder of the latter race of kings, 
Sethos or Ramses the Great, was the son of Amenophis III., the 
last sovereign of the eighteenth dynasty. This race of Pharaohs 
swayed the sceptre of Egypt for five centuries and a half in un- 
interrupted succession ; and it was during their reign, that Cecrops 
and Danaus emigrated to Athens and Argos, and established those 
colonies which had such an important influence on the early civili- 
zation of Hellas.—It was during the same period, that the barba- 
rous yoke of the Hykshos was shaken off, and the tribes of Israel 
were driven from Egypt, the most splendid monuments of Mem- 
phis, Thebes, and Nubia, were constructed, and the Egyptian 
monarchy was raised to the highest pitch of grandeur, by the con- 
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quests, and what is better, by the splendid and useful works of 
Ramses the Great.” At an early period of this golden age of the 
Pharaonic dominion, Joseph was carried to Egypt by an Ishmael- 
ite caravan, and sold as a slave to one of the officers of the crown. 
It was one of this line of princes, who made the captive Hebrew 
the prime,minister of State, and finally sent for the family of Jacob, 
to which a goodly territory was assigned on the eastern bank of the 
Nile. During this period, the patriarchal household increased to 
a nation, was oppressed by an unrelenting despotism, and at last 
delivered by the hand of Moses; who, as the adopted son of a 
princess, was educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

According to the chronological system of Usher, Joseph was 
carried into Egypt in the year 1727 B.C. Admitting the authori- 
ty of this learned prelate, and the king who then reigned was the 
fifth of the eighteenth dynasty, whose name, as given by the mion- 
umental legends, is Thouthmosis III., whom Champollion has 
identified with the Moeris of the Greeks, the enterprising king who 
excavated the lake which bears his name. He reigned from the 
year 1736 to 1723, B. C. His name is found on various monu- 
ments in Egypt and Nubia, and also upon a fragment of hieratic 
papyrus, discovered in an Italian museum. Following Usher’s 
chronology, M. Greppo assigns the establishment of the patriarchal 
family in Egypt to the reign of Amenophis II, the successor of the 
last named king. His reign continued from 25 to 30 years, ter- 
minating about the year 1695 B. C. The hieroglyphic names of 
this monarch are found upon many edifices ; and a colossal statue 
belonging to him has been removed to an European museum. To 
him also is attributed the far-famed colossal Memnon, which tow- 
ers among the ruins of Thebes,—and the palace of Luxar, the 
temple at Elephantine, and that of Amada beyond the first cata- 
racts of the Nile, are reckoned among the works accomplished by 
this prince. 

The Pharaoh, “ who knew not Joseph,” is supposed by our 
author to have been one of the two Achencheres, so called by his- 
torians, and who were brothers. Their names, as given by monu- 
mental legends, are Ousirei, and Mandouei II. Several monuments 
bear legendary inscriptions relating to these two kings. To the 
one first named belongs the splendid tomb, discovered at Thebes 
by Belzoni, which contained a beautiful alabaster sarcophagus. In 
this tomb, the oppression of the Hebrews is said to be commemo- 
rated. From this circumstance we are inclined to adopt. the con- 
clusion, that the barbarous decree, which reduced the prosperous 
Hebrews to a condition, in which oppression and cruelty were suf- 
fered, originated with Ousirei, who was alarmed at the growing 
number and power of this foreign race of subjects. This system 
of oppressive treatment was continued, in all probability, during 
the reigns of several successive monarchs, down to the time of their 
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departure from Egypt. It seems altogether probable, that during 
the long and prosperous reign of Ramses Meiamoun, the He- 
brews were subjected to heavy labors under task-masters, and that 
this fact goes, in part at least, to account for the building of trea- 
sure cities, and those stupendous edifices, by which the reign of 
of this ambitious sovereign was preeminently distinguished. 

The most prominent Pharaoh of the sacred records is the one, 
to whose court Moses was sent of God to demand the release of 
the Hebrews. As the Exodus constitutes a memorable event in 
sacred history, an event which for ages was annually celebrated by 
the Hebrews at the festival of the passover, it is an important fact 
that the Pharaoh, then on the throne, has been satisfactorily re- 
cognized, and the epoch of bis reign ascertained. If the calcula- 
tion of Champollion, respecting the date of the reign of Menophres, 
inay be relied upon as correct, it determines the date of the reign, 
under which the departure of the Hebrews took place. This is 
the confident conclusion of M. Greppo, who remarks as follows :-— 


“This presumptuous and impious monarch is recognized by many chronolo- 
gists in the Pharaoh menophis (third of the name,) seventeenth and last king 
of the eighteenth dynasty ; and this identity is indisputable. It was already 


established, in our view, by Manetho, in a fragment which Josephus cites (cont. 
App. I. 26,) where he relates this remarkable circumstance, that the king feared 
to contend against God, or against the gods; aaa zw 


er AGsY Boneny ey VOmeIrae. 
In this narrative, we cannot but perceive an a 


Illusion to the mournful cir- 


cumstances which transpired at the departure of the Hebrews ; and the expres- 
sion we have quoted seems to us to present a striking relation with the expres- 
sion of Scripture, viz. the finger of God is here (Exod. viii. 19,) and to describe 
the terror with which the ten plagues had struck Egypt and its king. But 
this opinion is farther proved by the Egyptian « nology established by Cham- 
pollion Figeac, from the monuments and the lists of Manetho. This Pharaoh, 


son and successor of Ramses Metamoun, reigned nineteen years and six months, 
and the known date of the reign of Menoplires fixes this period between 1493 
and 1473 years bef»re the Christian era. Ab 


jut this time it is agreed to place 
the departure from Egypt.” 


The date of the Exodus is assigned to the third year of the 
reign of Amenophis, i. e. 1491, B. C., which corresponds with 
the calculation of Usher. But as this king, according to Manetho, 
and the corresponding conclusion of Champollion Figeac, reigned 
twenty years, a difficulty arises in connexion with the inspired 
narrative, which represents him to have perished with his army in 
the Red Sea. Here we are driven to the adoption of the conclu- 
sion, that the sacred narrative does not necessarily imply the de- 
struction of anything more than the army of Pharaoh, the king 
himself escaping the catastrophe,—or that there must be some 
miscalculation in the chronological results, whose accuracy is so 
confidently relied upon. We feel constrained to adopt the latter 
alternative. 

The considerations which our author has adduced to show, that 
the account contained in Exodus xiv. does not necessarily imply 
the destruction of the insolent monarch who pursued the Hebrews 
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are ingenious and plausible. We confess, however, that to us they 
are not satisfactory ; especially, when we take into the account 
which there is an allusion to this event. 
It was the express determination of Jehovah to get him honor upon 
Pharaoh, as wellas upon the Egyptians. We do not consider 
the chronology of those distant epochs to be ascertained with such 
unerring precision, as must oblige us to adopt a mode of Scripture 
exegesis, that shall rescue from the catastrophe of the Red Sea, 
the obstinate and impious monarch, who defied the God of Israel. 
The representations of the sacred writers, together with corres- 
ponding traditions, strongly favor the conclusion, that Pharaoh suf- 
fered the exemplary doom, in which his armed hosts were involv- 
ed. Besides, the date of the Exodus is by other chronologists, 
as Hales, Michaelis, Pritchard, and Rask, assigned to a period, 
antecedent to the one whicli M. Greppo considers to be so satis- 
factorily determined. By the results 


various other passages, 10 


of future researches and in- 
vestigations the existing discrepances in these chronological calcu- 
lations may be so harmonized, that there will be no necessity of 
departing from the obvious and literal interpretation of the sacred 
text. 

One of the most formidable chronological difficulties, found in 
sacred history, relates to the time which elapsed between the 
settlement of Jacob in Egypt, and the departure of his poster- 
ity for the promised land. In the Mosaic records, the time is sta- 
ted to have been four hundred and thirty years. (Exodus xii. 40.) 
This conclusion is supporte >d by another passage, (Gen. xv. 13.) 
in which Abraham was informed, that his posterity would be afflict- 
ed in a strange Jand four hundred years, » the round number being 
used with an omission of the odd ye 1 practice not unfrequent 
in historical narrative. (See also rs ts vii. 6, 7.) On the other 
hand, Paul reckons but four hundred and thirty years from the 
time when the covenant of promise was made to Abraham, to the 
promulgation of the Jaw on Sinai. (Gal. iii. 17.) The Hebrew 
genealogy corresponds with this calculation, but not with the other. 
M. Greppo accommodates his chronological dates to the latter 
mode of reckoning, which is also adopted by Usher, followed by 
most commentators, and has been the generally received opinion 
from a period antecedent to the version of the LXX. The Sama- 
ritan text gives the same account of the duration of the Hebrew 
residence in Egypt. 

An objectioa to this computation arises from the unparallelled 
and almost incredible rate of increase, which must have prevailed 
among the Israelites, in order to swell their population to three 
millions or more in so short a time. The Hebrew text, however, 
is by far the most weighty objection ; nor have we met with any 
hypothesis, which removes it to our satisfaction. Professor Rask 
of Copenhagen has recently undertaken to show, that previous to 
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the age of Moses, a year included but six, instead of twelve months. 
This would reduce the four hundred and thirty years, as given in 
the Hebrew text, to the commonly received period of two hundred 
and fifteen years, corresponding with :he statement of the apostle. 
But this method of solving the difficulty, is far from being satisfac- 
tory. Admit that such was the mode of reckoning time, and what 
becomes of the longevity of the patriarchs? Why was it so mar- 
vellous, that the wife of Abraham should give birth to a son at the 
age of forty-five ;—and how happens it that she was considered 
as doomed to perpetual sterility, when she had scarcely passed her 
thirtieth year? Besides, when the writers of the New Testa- 
ment allude to the age of Abraham, they assign to him the same 
number of years that is given in Genesis. (Rom. iv. 19.) The 
speculations of the learned Dane afford not a relief of the difficul- 
ty in question, of which we can avail ourselves, without becoming 
involved in other difficulties equally formidable. 

Let it be conceded, that the Hebrew text furnishes the correct 
account, when it assigns four hundred and thirty years as the time 
of the sojourning of the Israelites in E gypt, (and we know of 
authority superior to that of the Hebrew text,) then it gives am- 
ple time for an increase of ‘population, equal to what is implied in 
the census of adult males, as given, Exodus xii. 37,—especially, 
when we take into consideration the causes which contributed to 
the fecundity of the Hebrew people in Egypt.* So far as the 
genealogical difficulty is concerned, we may, as others have done, 
resort to the supposition, that some of the links, in the given chain 
of genealogy, have been omitted by the sacred historian, a cireum- 
stance of no uncommon occurrence. And as to the Pauline com- 
putation, it is obvious, that the argument of the Apostle did not re- 
quire chronological accuracy, nor in this case could there be any 
insurmountable objection against his adopting a chronological 
date, as generally understood. ‘The simple fact, which his object 
required to be stated, was, that a long time after the promises were 
made to Abraham, the Mosaic law was given. He might therefore, 
ex more populari, express himself in conformity to the Septuagint 
version, as this was the version used by the persons to whom his 
epistle was addressd. ‘The Hebrew text, which makes the peri- 
od, intervening between Jacob’s arrival in Egypt and the Exodus, 
four hundred and thirty years, is considered to be the true calenla- 
tion, and of paramount authority, by the learned Michaelis, Dr. 
Jahn, Rosenmueller, and other accomplished critics. Without 
adventuring on hypothesis for the solution of the difficulty 
question, we must suspend a decision, till some new light shall have 
been shed upon the subject. If the future researches of Champol- 
lion, or his coadjutors, shall furnish data, that will enable us to re- 
concile this chronological discrepancy, and determine the point in 


* See Michaelis on Exodus xii. 37. Also Rosenmueller. 
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debate, we shall regard it as a precious acquisition to sacred criti- 
cism. 

But to return from this digression,—we find in the sacred books, 
that some of the later Pharaohs are mentioned by their distinctive 
names. The first, whose name is thus expressed, is Shishak. 
Which ofthe Pharaohs is referred toby the sacred historian? Dif- 
ferent conclusions have been adopted in answer to this question. 
According to Marshman, he is Sesostris ; according to Gatterer, he 
is Susenes, of the twenty-first Tanitic dynasty ; Syncellus suppo- 
ses him to be Semendes, the first of the last named dynasty ; Silb- 
erschlag maintains, that he is Sesenchosis, of the twenty-second 
Bubastic dynasty.* Champollion has confirmed the conclusion of 
Silberschlag, by the discovery of two royal legends inseribed on one 
of the colonades, which adorn the first court of the palace of Kar- 
nac at Thebes. These legends contain a name which corresponds 
with that of the Hebrew Scriptures, written Shishak. M.Greppo 
relates the following circumstance :— 


“ A recent discovery made by Champollion in the land of Egypt itself, re- 
moves all doubt upon this subject. We transcribe his own description. “ In 
the wonderful palace (that of Karnac) I saw, says he,.... Sesonchis dragging 
at the feet of the Theban Trinity, Ammon and Mouth and Kons, the chiefs of 
more than thirty vanquished nations, arnong which IJ have found, written in let- 
ters at full length, IOUDAHAMALEK, the kingdom of the Jews or of Judah. 
This forms a commentary upon the fourteenth chapter of the first book of Kings, 
which in fact relates the arrival of Sesonchis at Jerusalem, and his success. 
Thus the identity we have established between the Egyptian Sheshonk, the Se- 
sonchis of Manetho, and the Shishak or Sheshok of the Bible, is cofirmed in 
the most satisfactory manner.” 


Shishak invaded Judea in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, 
the son and successor of Solomon, corresponding with the year 971 
B.C. according toUsher. In the same year, Champollion Figeae 
has ascertained that Sesonchis or Sesenchosis, the Shishak of the Bi- 
ble, ascended the throne of Egypt. His first grand achievement, 
therefore, was the invasion and conquest of Judea. Among a col- 
lection of portraits, which Champollion has recently gathered from 
the long neglected depositories of Egyptian art, that of this sovereign 
is found. 

In the reign of Asa, the kingdom of Judea was invaded by a nu- 
merous and formidable army, at the head of which was a prince, 
called Zerah the Ethiopian, (Zara /Ethiops, according to the He- 
brew,) whose dominion appears to have extended over both Egypt 
and Ethiopia, as his military forces were collected from both these 
countries. Hitherto it has been difficult to find any notice of this 
warrior king in the records of ancient historians. The difficulty has 
arisen, at least in part, from the mistaken supposition, that his dom- 
inion was confined to Ethiopia. But it has been ascertained that 
this powerful monarch was the successor of Sesonchis, and his 
legends give him the name Osorchon ; one of which reads thus,— 


* Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, p. 117.—Stowe’s edition. 
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** Osorkon, son of Surscuonn, king vivifier, approved of ANEno.” 
{Anubis.] The time of his reign las been ascertained to synchro- 
nise with that of Asa, by whom he was defeated, and utterly over- 
thrown in the battle of Mareshah. 

About two centuries now intervene before another Pharaoh is 
introduced into the sacred history. In the meantime the conquest 
of Egypt by the Ethiopians took place, the date of which is assigned 
to the year, 746, B. C., in the latter part of the reign of Jotham. 
About this time also the city of Rome was founded. The Phara- 
oh next mentioned is So, whom Champollion has recognized to be 
Sevechus, or Sevekoteph, as it is read upon several monuments. 
He is reckoned to be the second of the Ethiopic dynasty. The 
king of Israel sought an alliance with him, that he might be aided 
in an attempt to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 

In the reign of Hezekiah, there was an alliance between Judah 
and Egypt. When Sennacherib invaded the kingdom of Hezeki- 
ah, he was compelled to hasten his retreat, in order to give battle 
to the Ethiopian prince, 'Tirhakah, a renowned warrior, the last 
and most illustrious of the Ethiopic dynasty. His name, Tarak, 
has been read upon many monuments in Upper Egypt and Ethio- 
pia. He was the greatest warrior of the age, and pushed his con- 
quests, according to Strabo, even to Europe. His war with the 
Assyrian monarch was rendered memorable, in consequence of its 
connexion with the miraculous deliverance of Jerusalem from the 
threatened attack of that impious king. 

In the reign of the excellent king Josiah, who distinguished him- 
self by reforming the morals of his kingdom, and restoring the wor- 
ship of the true God, sacred history alludes to an Egyptian king, 
by the name of Pharaoh Necho. ‘This sovereign, when on his 
march with an immense army for the purpose of carrying war into 
Assyria, had to pass through a part of the dominions of Josiah, 
Alarmed at the approach of such a warlike host, he attempted to op- 
pose the progress of the Egyptian army, which he met in the plains 
of Megiddo, where a pitched battle was fought, in which the Jewish 
king lost his life. ‘The result of this disastrous engagement was 
the subjugation of the kingdom of Judah. The reign of this Egyp- 
tian hero is ascertained with little difficulty. His identity with 
Necho II., successor of Psammeticus, is confirmed by the concur- 
ring testimony of profane history, and Egyptian documents. ‘The 
duration of his reign was sixteen years. Champollion has read his 
name upon many statues. His legend is found in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions upon several monuments of Upper Egypt. 

The second Pharaoh in succession from this prince is named 
Vaphris, and is the same mentioned in the Jewish Scriptures un- 
der the name Hophra. Relying on the assistance of this king, 
Zedekiah rasbly revolted against Nebuchadnezzar, which event 
resulted in the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 588, B. C., the 
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burning of the temple, and the Babylonian captivity. The legends 
of this king have been read upol n different monuments. 

The duration and dates of the reigns of some of the last named 
Pharaoh’s seem not as yet to be dis ngaged from the confusion in 
which they are involved, though there is some prospect that they 
will be, when Chi :mpollion shall have completed his investigations. 
Already has he shed much light upon the darkness of Egyptian 
chronology, and furnished data for determining many important 
synchronisms. From the recent nature of these researches, and 
the chaotic condition of the materials, which the patriarch of Egyp- 
tian literature has labored to reduce to order, together with the en- 
thusiasm which new discoveries kindle, we are not, as yet, prepared 
to confide implicitly in all the results, on which our author has so 
ably commented, and in the correctness of which he appears to 
rely with very great confidence. Perhaps, further researches and 
discoveries will not only furnish other important results, but con- 
firm those already obtained. If such shall prove to be the fact, 
history and sacred criticism will be laid under a tribute of obliga- 
tion to those scientific benefactors, whose labors are devoted to so 
noble a work. 

An interesting chapter of the work before us is devoted to geo- 
graphic ‘al observations on Ecypt y—a subject which we regard as 
worthy of a more extended discussion, than was consistent with the 
design of the * Essay,” which our author has modestly adopted, as 
the title of his book. Biblical geography constitutes a department 
of critical research, which, in our judgement, has been too much 
neglected by the Christian student. It is in consequence of this 
negligence, that many intelligent readers of the Scriptures seem to 
have as vague and indefinite ideas of the locality of places mention- 
ed in sacred history, as though they had been situated on another 
planet. 

Next to the geography of the Holy Land, that of the ancient 
country of Mizraim is the most important to sacred criticism. By 
this name Egypt is usually designated in the Hebrew text,—a name 
derived, probably, from the son of Ham, the supposed founder or 
patriarch of the first colony that settled onthe Nile. Hence the 
country is sometimes calle d the Lanc lof Ham; and in C optic, xnyas 
(Hemi.) The Scriptures refer to most of the ancient cities of 
Egy pt, which were distinguishe d at the time when the reference was 
made. Our author has noticed seve ral, concerning which the re- 
searches of Chanpollion have led to some new geographical results. 
Among those which he has noticed are On or ar gongs a 
Raamses, Tahpanhes, No-Ammoa, Migdol, Moph or mphis, 


Pathros, Zoan or Tanis, and the district of Goshen. 'T “ splen- 

dor and power for which these ancient places were once celebrated, 

and their connexion with Scripture history and prophecy, render 

inquiries respecting their original location of no small importance ; 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 26 
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especially, so far as it respects the royal residence of the Pharaohs 
in the time of Joseph and during “the sojourning of the children 
of Israel,” and the situation of the land of Goshen, assigned them 
as their permanent abode. 

Among these cities, Raamses is memorable, as one which was 
built by the Hebrews, when the task-masters “afflicted them with 
their burdens”—and as being the place of rendezvous for them, 
when making preparation to depart for Canaan. This seems to have 
been the metropolis of Goshen, and a depot, where those stores 
were consigned, which were exacted as the annual revenue of the 
crown. We are not a little surprised, that M. Greppo should think 
the location of this city, as well as that of Goshen, on the west side 
of the Nile. He has, indeed, the authority of Jablonsky; but the 
absurdity of this hypothesis must be evident from several consider- 
ations, connected with the account given of the march of the im- 
mense Hebrew caravan from Raamses to the Red Sea, which was 
performed on the second day. Moreover we have no intimation of 
their passage acrossthe Nile, which must have been a slow and 
difficult labor, encumbered as they were with flocks and herds, not 
to mention their females and children. Past all rational controver- 
sy, the land of Raamses or Goshen, was on the eastern side of the 
river, the Pelusian branch of which constituted, perhaps, the west- 
ern boundary, while it extended easterly to the borders of Arabia 
Petrea, and from Suez on the South to lake Menzaleh and the 
Mediterranean on the North. This tract of territory seems well 
adapted, as travellers inform us, to pasturage, and suited therefore 
to the condition of Jacob and his family, who were shepherds. 

In respect to the royal residence of the Pharaohs in the time of 
Joseph, and subsequently, to the epoch of the Exodus, critics have 
been divided in opinion. Some have contended for Memphis, the 
great metropolis of Middle Egypt, and second only to Thebes. 
Others have supposed that it was Zoan or Tanis, situated, as Ros- 
enmueller and others have shown, near the mouth of the Tanitic 
branch of the Nile, which empties into the lake Menzaleh. Per- 
haps both places were alternately the seat of royal residence. We 
are, however, decided in the conviction, that the claims of the lat- 
ter city, are supported by the most conclusive considerations. It 
was an ancient city, and its ruins show, that it was once extensive 
and splendid. ‘That this was the place where Moses, by miracles 
vindicated the authority of his mission to demand of Pharaoh the 
liberty of the Hebrews, is evident from the writer of Ps. Ixxviii. 
—** Marvellous things did he in the sight of their fathers, in the land 
of Egypt, in the field of Zoan.”( Tanis.) The name Tanis,according 
to the etymology of Jablonsky, has reference to the situation of 
the place, it being level and low. Champollion traces the name to 
a Coptic word, significant of the pleasantness of the place, and 
equivalent to Belle Ville. 
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An important city is noticed in some of the prophetic books, 
/Vo-Ammon, as written in the Hebrew text, but rendered simply.Vo, 
in the English version. What city was this, which repeatedly was 
the subject of prophecy? From the investigations of Champollion 
it appears, that No-Ammon signifies the dwelling of Ammon. 
Ammon was the Jupiter of the Egyptians; and the city just men- 
tioned was named in honor of this god, and assigned as his resi- 
dence, and consequently as under his special care and protection. 
Now the well known seat of the god Ammon, and the place where 
he was principally worshipped, was ‘Thebes, the Diospolis of the 
Greeks, as is shown by Jablonsky, Rosenmueller, and Gesenius. 
The Septuagint version renders the No-Ammon of Nahum 3: 8. 
by the appellation, “is Auer, the portion or possession of “lmmon. 
These translators, doubtless, understood the subject of Egyptian 
mythology, and they have given a distinctive appellation to this city 
of the prophetic writings, which, in connexion with the discoveries 
of Champollion, determine that it was the great city of ‘Thebes. 

As we cannot here enlarge upon this geographical topic, we leave 
it, by referring our readers to several elaborate and highly interest- 
ing discussions in the department of biblical geography, contained 
in Stuart’s Hebrew Study, Vol. ii. No. 1. Such discussions, unless 
we greatly mistake, will awaken the spirit of research in this de- 
partment, which in this country has received, to say the least, a 
very disproportionate attention. 

Among the important uses to which not a few of Champollion’s 
discoveries may be applied, we notice the triumphant and eternal 
refutation of certain objections, urged by an erudite infidelity, against 
the authentic and credible character of the Pentateuch. Although 
such objections have ever shrunk from the scrutiny of polemic tal- 
ent, and the believer in revealed religion does not feel any need 
of new credentials to confirm his faith in the Bible; yet it is a 
grateful consideration, that science and literature, as they develope 
their treasures, furnish fresh details of evidence in support of the 
truth and authority of the sacred Scriptures. 

It has been maintained that Moses could not have written the 
five books, ascribed to him as the author, on the ground, that he 
lived previous to the age when the art of writing was understood, 
or the necessary materials for manuscripts were provided. ‘The 
elegance, purity, and sublimity of the writings, of which he claims 
the authorship, have been adduced, as being incompatible with the 
supposed rudeness and ignorance of times so remote in the region 
of antiquity, as was the age of the Hebrew Legislator. This ob- 
jection melts away before the light which Champollion has shed 
upon the renowned eighteenth Diospolite dynasty. The historic 
documents, rescued from the dust and ruins of tombs and temples, 
and other monuments, furnish demonstrative proof, that the times 
of Moses were the golden age of Egyptian learning ;—when the 
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march of mind had reached a high point of culture. Moses, for 
forty years a resident at the magnificent court of Raamses Meia- 
moun, and Amenophis, and there instructed in all the wisdom of 
Egypt, could not necessarily have been destitute of the mental 
acquirements, evinced by the writings attributed to him. 

But what materials existed for manuscripts;—and how could 
Moses have a sufficient stock for such a volume as the Pentateuch ? 
This objection is readily met and answered by reference to the 
papyrus manuscripts, found in abundance in places of sepulture, 
where mummies and other funeral relics were deposited. Cham- 
pollion has brought to light a papyrus manuscript measuring sixty 
feet in length. He has also found a series of papyrus fragments, 
of which M. Greppo gives the following account :— 

“The series is very remarkable on account of the number and variety of 


the pieces ; and it has led to the conjecture, that it must have formed the entire 
archives of a temple or of some other public deposit.* An immense number 
of acts are there found, which belong for the most part to the eighteenth dyn- 


asty, and of which none are later than the nineteenth. But the most remark- 


able of all, and very certainly the most ancient manuscript known at this day, 
contains an act of the filth year of the reign of Thouthmosis IIL., the fifth king 


of the eighteenth dynasty. ‘This memorial is in itself a sufficient answer to 
the assertions of infidels. 


“ Behold then a proof that writing was known and practised in the days of this 
Pliaraoh, and that the hieratic writing was in use, which was much more easy 
and cursive than the hieroglyphic. Behold a proof of the use of papyrus, 
which some !earned men, on the authority of Varro, have thought was not em- 
ployed anterior to the foundation of Alexandria Now Thouthmosis IIT. gov- 
erned Egypt at a later period, about the time when Joseph was carried there as 
a slave; and consequently, two centuries at | before the time when Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. It is not then true, as Voltaire has pretended, that “in 
the time of Moses hieroglyphic writing only was in use,or that the art of en- 
graving upon polished stone, upon brick, upon lead, or upon wood, was the only 


manner of writing, and that the Egyptians and Chaldeans wrote in no other 
way.” We demand in our turn, whether Moses, who was instructed tn ali the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, was ignorant of the art of writing? Could he have 
had much trouble in procuring the thin and light substance so generally used 
in Egypt, which we find employed by scribes more than two centuries before 
him? Finally, is it so very astonishing, that the autograph of the legislator of 
the Hebrews, which was an object of veneration to al! the people, and which 
was so long and carefully preserved in the ark, could have existed until the 
reign of Josiah, that is to say, about nine centuries after Moses; when the hy- 
pogeums of Thebes present us with papyrus, containing certain transactions 
which were probably between private individuals merely, and which extend 
back 3500 years and even more ?” 


The circumstantial description which the Scriptures give of the 
tabernacle, the ark, the sacerdotal wardrobe, and the sacred uten- 
sils, imply a richness of materials, and a skill in the mechanic arts, 
which the infidel has said could not exist in connexion with a peo- 
ple, situated as the Hebrews had been in Egypt. ‘This objection, 


* Bulletin des sciences historiques. tom. ii. p. 301. 

t Pliny, who cites Varro (xii. 11,) says (cap. 13,) Ingentia qui lem exempla contra Var- 
ronis sententiam de clartis reperiuntur ; i. e. striking examples are found which contra- 
dict the opinion of Varro concerning charts. Caylus, according to Guilandin, cites also 
many similar passages from the ancients. See his Dissertation sur le papyrus,in tom. 
xxvi. of the Acad, of Inscriptions 
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likewise, is founded in ignorance of the actual state of the arts, and 
the condition of the Israelites in that country during the time of 
their residence. Their condition was not one involving such a 
degree of degradation, as has by some been conjectured. Nor 
did they leave, without carrying with them immense treasures.* 
The genius of architecture and the arts had traversed the banks 
of the Nile for ages, and reared her creations there, marked with 
lines of strength and grandeur, if not with Grecian delicacy. In 
some of the sepulchral depositories, there have been found suits 
of drawings, which furnish a living demonstration of the high de- 
gree of civilization, and of the maturity attained in the useful arts 
and manufactures, previous to the epoch of the Exodus. Asa 
specimen of the character of these drawings, let the following ex- 
tract, copied from Spineto speak : 

“ In arts and trades, Champollion has already formed a collection of pictures, 
for the most part colored, in order to determine the nature of the objects, and 
representing the sculptor in stone, the carver in woo \d, the painter of statues, 
the painter of architecture, furniture, and cabinet-work of all kinds; a painter 
with his easel painting a picture ; scribes and clerks of all descriptions; wag- 
gons conveying blocks of stone; the art of pottery, with all the operations ; the 
cutting of wood, makers of oars, cabinet-makers, carpenters, swayers, curriers ; 
the staining of common leather and morocco; shoe-making, spinning, weaving, 
the glass-worker and all his operations ; the goldsmith , jeweller, smith, and the 
like.” 

Other drawings furnish details equally minute respecting their 
mode of agriculture ; their military education ; singing, music and 
dancing ; the rearing of cattle ; portrait painting 5 games, exer- 
cises and diversions ; domestic justice, and household economy ; 
historical and religious monuments ; navigation and zoology. It 
is understood that Champollion has recently returned from Egypt 
with 1500 drawings, relating to various objects of nature and art 
in that country, which, in connection with accompanying hiero- 
glyphic explanations, will doubtless furnish a work of prodigious 
interest, especially to the antiquary ; while it may open new sour- 
ces of light on the subject of biblical archaeology and criticism. 
Enough, however, has been discovered, to satisfy the mind pos- 
sessing the slightest claim to candor, that the Hebrews could not 
have been incompetent to execute the labored and magnificent 
works attributed to them, while on their tardy passage through the 
wilderness. On this point, we add what M. Greppo has remarked : 

“ Moses, being educated by the daughter of Pharaoh, was instructed, as we 
have often repeated, in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. His people, who were 
for so long a time blended with the Egyptians and employed in their labors, 
could not remain uninfluenced by the advance of the latter in civilization. 
After the epoch of the Diospolitan family, there is nothing remarkable in the 
state of the arts, among the people who have been gratuitously taxed with igno- 
rance and barbarism. ‘The sumptuousness of the tabernacle and its dependen- 
cies, the casting of the vessel of gold, and all the works executed by the chil- 
dren of Israel in the desert, are perfectly consistent with what we learn from 
the monuments concerning the ingenuity of Egyptian artists during this epoch, 


*Stuart’s Heb. Study. Vol. ii. No. 1. Excur. iii. 
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Everything conspires to render the details on this subject in the sacred books 
probable and worthy of credit. It is unnecessary to recur to a miracle or to 
a supernatural inspiration for an explanation of the Spirit of God, which oper- 
ated upon the minds of Bezaleel and Aholiab and the skilful artists who labored 
under their supervision. Scripture itself seems to explain it by their wisdom 
and understanding in all manner of workmanship, (Exod. xxxi. 3, 6,) which, in 
a natural manner, the Lord dispensed to them as he pleased; and in the per- 
fection of their works, we may recognize the happy influence of the arts of 
Egypt upon the people of God. Such was a nec ess ury result of their prolong- 
ed residence in the land of the Pharaohs.” 

When the famous zodiacs of Dendera and Esne were discov- 
ered, the former of which was detached from the temple which it 
adorned, and transported to France in 1821, infidelity resolved to 
convert them into war-engines against the Bible. By means of 
hypothetical calculations, assumed as infallible, it was attempted 
to be shown, that the celestial appearances, sketched on these as- 
tronomical monuments, proved them to have belonged to an age 
extending back from forty-five to sixty-five centuries, an epoc ch 
anterior to that of Moses; and that the zodiacal system to which 
they belonged, dated back 15000 years, far beyond the limits 
assigned by. the Pentateuch to the age of the world. The tocsin 
of infidelity rung through the continent announcing the triumphant 
result, which, as was pretended, involved the overthrow of the 
whole system of Mosaic chronology. While the enemies of re- 
vealed religion were actively engaged in the zodiac controversy, 
which they managed with great de *xterity in pushing a fresh cru- 
sade against the credibility of Holy Writ, they were boldly met 
by the genius of Ch: :mpollion, who silence d forever the swelling 
words of vanity, which the ‘** dumb mouths” of these astronomical 
monuments were forced to utter. By a single stroke he exploded 
the fallacious hypothesis of their high antiquity, showing by indu- 
bitable data, that they belonged to the age of the Roman domina- 
tion in Egypt, and extended not beyond the first or second century 
of the Christian era. M. Greppo adds: 

“There is no more scope for vain conjectures, or for calculations which, 
though learned, fail of a definite starting point. The monuments speak for 
themselves, and in a positive manner; their testimony is irresistible. No re- 
ply can be given to them, for in fact there is nothing which can furnish an an- 
swer ; and rumor only, with her vague whispers, can impugn the happy appli- 
eation which Champollion has made of his ingenious discovery. The so long 
contested question will now cease to agitate the minds of men, and the age of 
the zodiacs must remain irrevocably fired. 

“ Thus has Providence designed, that the first important result of one of the 
most beautiful discoveries of which the human mind could ever boast, should 
be in favor of revealed religion ; and that, so opportunely, the reading of a sim- 
ple name should suddenly repress the dangerous errors of science, and the rep- 
rehensible hopes of the enemies of Christianity.” 

We had designed to notice some of the instructive facts which 
Champollion has ascertained respecting the mythological and psy- 
chological systems of the ancient Egyptians. But the length to 
which our article has grown, admonishes us to stop. The subject 
also is too complex for the discussion of a few pages. Their psy- 
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chology, so far as it has been developed by recent investigations, 
becomes important in relation to the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and of future retribution. The grand outlines of this 
system are portrayed in living representations on the walls of sev- 
eral tombs at Thebes. ‘The dark and dismal abode of guilty spir- 
its is sketched, in connexion with the various and appalling forms 
of punishment which they are doomed to undergo. ‘The terrific 
imagery of Dante’s hell is not more dreadful than is that by which 
the ancient Egyptians symbolized the future state of their wicked. 
How much this feature of their religious creed might have been 
modified by their intercourse with the Hebrews, who possessed the 
traditions of the patriarchal religion, is a question not unworthy 
the examination of the archeologist. And on the other hand, a 
still more important topic of discussion has respect to the kind and 
degree of influence, that was probably exerted on the religious 
character and notions of the Hebrews, in consequence of their 
connexion with a people remarkable for their devotion to the servi- 
ces of a national idolatry. On this general subject, as well as that 
which involves their mythological mysteries, and religious ceremo- 
nies, we look with confidence for much valuable information, to be 
derived from Champollion’s Panthéon Egyptien, a splendid work 
now in progress. 

A detailed description of the ancient monuments, to which we 
have alluded so frequently in this article, does not comport with our 
design. We only add, that the first object of Egypuan architec- 
ture was strength and permanency, rather than beauty. In gen- 
eral, these monuments do not exhibit the symmetry and richness of 
the admired chefs d’oeuvres of Greece. ‘The abounding sculp- 
ture, though often full of life and fire, will not compete with the 
high-wrought productions of a Phideas or Praxitelles. The paint- 
ings, though their colors have preserved a living freshness, will suf- 
fer, doubtless, in comparison’with the enchanting performances of a 
Raphael or West. And still, in many respects, the Egyptians of 
the Pharaonic age are unrivalled. ‘* No people,” says Champollion, 
“ever conceived the arts of architecture and sculpture on so sub- 
lime and so grand a scale.” 

In concluding our notice of the work before us, we need give 
no further assurance of our interest in the subject of which it treats. 
Though there are some things to which we feel compelled to ex- 
cept, we commend the author’s leading object, and the spirit which 
he has manifested throughout, and most cheerfully subscribe to the 
sentiments of a concluding paragraph : 

“ Since the studies of our age have been prine ipall y directed to the natural 
sciences, which the irreligious levity of the last age had sostrangely abused to 
the prejudice of religion, we have seen the most a nirable discoveries confirm- 
ing the physical history of the primitive world, as it is given by Moses. It is 


sufficient to cite in proof of this fact, the geological labors of our celebrated 
Cuvier. Now that historic researches are pursued with greater activity than 
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ever before, and the monuments of antiquity illustrated by a judicious and 
promising criticism, Providence has also ordered, that the writings of ancient 
Egypt should in turn confirm the historic facts of the holy books ; facts against 
which a systematic erudition had furnished infidelity with so many objections 
that were unceasingly repeated, though they had been a thousand times refu- 
ted. We cannot doubt that human knowledce, as it becomes more and more 
disengaged from the spirit of system, and pursues truth as its only aim, will still 
attain, as it advances, to other analagous results.” 


We hail the fact, as one of the auspicious signs of the times, tha 
the achievements of modern science contribute so many precious 
materials to the mighty aggregate of documentary proofs, on which 
the fabric of our holy religion rests. Ata time when such stirring 
efforts are made to give universal circulation to the oracles of God, 
it is a subject of gratulation, that the flippant cavils of skepticism, 
and the more daring and specious objections of a reckless philoso- 
phy, are being put to “eternal sleep,” by the matter-of-fact dis- 
closures of true science. Christianity, every time she is brought 
to an encounter with the malignant genius of infidelity, whether 
on the arena of ancient or modern controversy, gathers fresh Jau- 
rels to adorn the pillars by which her credibility is supported. The 
monuments of the Pharaoh’s, in whose sepulchral chambers em- 
balmed heroes slumber, and over whose summits chiliads have re- 
volved, begin to decay, and will crumble down ; but Christianity, 
which unharmed has endured for centuries the assaults of the 
“‘ gates of hell,” strengthens her claims continually upon enlight- 
ened intellect, and confirmed by the various truths and facts devel- 
oped by human experience and research, will prove to be the truth 


of the Lord which endureth forever. 


“Icextanp : or the Journal of a Residence in that Island, during 
the years 1814 and 18153; containing Observations on the Na- 
tural Phenomena, History, Literature, and Antiquities of the 
Island, and the Religion, Character, Manners and Customs of 
tts Inhabitants.” By Espenezer Henpverson. Abridged from 
the Second Edinburgh Edition. Boston: Perkins and Marvin, 
1831. pp. 252. 


Tose who have paid attention to the recent history of litera- 
ture, must have remarked the numerous additions which have been 
made to the department of Travels. Probably, more travels have 
been presented to the world within the last fifteen years, than dur- 
ing the preceding fifty. We regard this as an interesting fact. The 
works, to which we have referred, not only afford matter of reflec- 
tion to the philosopher, extending his acquaintance with the worlds 
of matter and of mind ; but they tend to raise the standard of gen- 
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eral intelligence. Probably there is no class of books so exten- 
sively circulated, and read with such uniform, unalloyed pleasure. 
They amuse the leisure of the statesmen, and excite the wonder 
of the peasant. It is their peculiar excellence to entertain, while 
they improve ; to yield amusement, while they afford lessons of 
valuable instruction. - They heighten the pleasures of the fire-side, 
and provide an agreeable employment for those, who, immersed in 
the busy cares of life, might otherwise be disposed to devote their 
hours of recreation to pursuits unworthy of a rational being, and 
dangerous to the interests of immortality. 

But it is not to every volume of ‘Travels that we can award the 
meed of praise. It would not be difficult to point out some, which 
are strongly tinctured with infidelity, and whose tendency is to cor- 
rupt and destroy. There are those who have travelled in coun- 
tries where a low standard of morals exists, who have described 
the manners and customs of tie inhabitants ina manner wounding 
to delicacy of sentiment, and calculated to inflame the worst feel- 
ings of the heart. Some have introduced into their Journals, 
not so much what was true, as what would gratify that thirst 
for the marvellous, so inherent in human nature ; and, like Hero- 
dotus of old, have written rather to entertain, than to instruct their 
readers. Others still are characterised by extreme unfairness and 
illiberality, presenting a mere caricature, instead of a just descrip- 
tion, and abusing, without discrimination and without mercy, the 
inhabitants of a whole country, to gratify their own prejudices, and 
those of their friends. Such has been the character of most 
of the English Travellers in the United States. ‘These gentlemen 
seem to have settled it in their minds, before they embarked, not 
to be pleased with any thing, to make the worst of eve ry unlucky 
circumstance, and to make up their descriptions of scenery and of 
manners from the most unlovely specimens which might fall in their 
way. As their injustice and illiberality have been so ably exposed 
by a Dwight, and a Walsh, we dismiss them without further notice. 

From travellers such as these, we turn to those of a nobler aim, 
and a more generous mind. It is peculiarly pleasing to observe, 
that while the pursuits of commerce, the ardor of curios ity,and a 
laudable desire to extend the boundaries of science, have led many 
to push their researches into regions hitherto but litde known ; there 
are not wanting men, who have explored distant countries, to dis- 
cover where good objects could be most effectually promoted. The 
great associations of Christian benevolence, which are the glory of 
this age, have found it necessary, in the prosecution of their vari- 
ous enterprises, to employ agents of 7 character. They have 
gone forth, in the eloquent language of Burke, “to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain, and to he the guage and dimensions 
of misery, depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten ; 
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to attend to the neglected ; to visit the forsaken ; and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men in all countries.” Such was 
the purpose for which Buchanan visited the South of India; and 
Jowett voyaged through the Levant ; for which our own Brigham 
scaled the Cordilleras, and Anderson trod the classic soil of Greece. 
The information embodied in the Journals of these Christian travel- 
lers, while it yields not to any other in felicity of description, and 
the power of giving delight, is matter of deep interest to every 
philanthropist, and to every Christian. Journals such as these 
constitute an invaluable acquisition to the church of Christ ; as they 
are suited to call forth her tenderest sympathies, and to engage her 
to proceed with new vigor in her efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of mankind. 

A purpose similar to that which actuated the travellers last allu- 
ded to, induced Dr. Henderson to visit Iceland. He was employed 
as an Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society to investi- 
gate the “want of the Scriptures in that Island, and to make arrange- 
ments for a supply. His previous studies and travels in the North 
of Europe had eminently qualified him for the undertaking. He 
had become acquainted with the language and literature of Ice- 
land, and was well prepared to appreciate the character of its in- 
habitants. He was aman of great candor, and seems to have been 
entirely free from that illiberal prejudice, so common to most trav- 
ellers, of judging of everything by their previous views, and con- 
demning whatever differs from the scenes of their own country. 
He was an accurate observer of men and things, and his descrip- 
tions are, for the most part, perspicuous and striking. His Journal 
is the best account we have of Iceland, and is well worthy of a 
thorough perusal. The scholar will be interested in the antiqui- 
ties of the island; the lover of Nature will here see her in her 
sublimest aspect ; while the Christian’s heart will ascend in adora- 
tion of that awful majesty and power, which is so strikingly exhibited 
in this land of prodigies. 

For our part we cantruly say, that we have seldom perused a 
volume of this kind with more thrilling interest. For as we follow 
the traveller on his route, we find ourselves surrounded with some 
of the grandest scenes of nature, and the most terrible workings of 
the power of Him, who “ looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; 
who toucheth the hills, and they smoke.” Nor, on the other hand, 
will the Christian be less interested in the character and manners of 
the people who inhabit these inhospitable shores,—so artless, so in- 
telligent, so pious. ‘To crown the whole, a moral charm is thrown 
over the entire volume by the spirit of devotion everywhere breath- 
ed, and the constant recognition of the presence and agency of 
the Supreme Disposer. 

But it is time to proceed to a more specific notice of the work 
itself. 
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Prefixed to the Journal, the author gives us, by way of Intro- 
duction, a general view of the situation and aspect of the Island ; 
of its first settlement and history ; of its population, the character 
of its inhabitants, its literature, and religion. ‘“* The Island is situ- 
ated in the Atlantic Ocean, on the confines of the Polar circle, 
between 66° 24’ N. Lat., and between 13° 15/ and 24° 40’ W. 
Lon. from Greenwich ;” being about 300 miles in length and 
something over 200 in breadth. 


“That this Island owes its formation to the operations of submarine volcanoes, 
is evident from the geological phenomena, which every part of it exhibits. In 
no other quarter of the globe do we find, crowded within the same extent of 
surface, such a number of burning mountains, so many boiling springs, or such 
immense tracts of lava. The general aspect of the country is the most rugged 
and dreary imaginable. On every side appear marks of confusion and devasta- 
tion, or the tremendous sources of these evils in the yawning craters of huge 
and menacing volcanoes. Nor is the mind of a spectator relieved from the dis- 
agreeable emotions arising from reflection on the subterraneous fires which 
are raging beneath him, by a temporary survey of the huge mountains of per- 
petual ice, by which he is surrounded. These very masses, which naturally 
exclude“the most distant idea of heat, contain in their bosom the fuel of confla- 
gration, and are frequently seen to emit smoke and flames, and to pour down 
upon the plains immense floods of boiling water, or red-hot torrents of devour- 
ing lava.”’ 

It is a fearful thought, continually obtruding itself upon the mind 
of the traveller, that a vast conflagration is going on at no great 
depth below the surface of the island. Only a thin crust of earth 
seems to roof it over. In some places, the foot is scorched by the 
ground on which it treads ; while the smoke and steam which es- 
cape from ever-burning caverns of sulphur, turn the brightness of 
the noonday sun into the shadow of death. Sometimes the crust 
gives way, and opens a frightful chasm, which, in the days of Gre- 
cian fable, might well have been taken for the entrance to Pluto’s 
burning realms. 


“Dismal tracts of lava, whose gloom is barely removed by the columns of 
smoke that are constantly ascending through the fissures in their surface, tra- 
verse the Island in almost every direction. Rents more than a hundred feet in 
width, sometimes stretch to the length of several miles.”’ 

From this circumstance, as also from the extreme roughness 
of the lava, the immense quantities of scoria, and the rapid streams 
which gush from the sides of the Yokuls, or ice-mountains, 
some idea may be formed of the difficulties and dangers of 
travelling. Wheel-carriages are unknown; every thing is borne 
on horse-back. Through the winter, indeed, travelling, except as 
far as to the parish-church, is entirely suspended ; and it often hap- 
pens that even this short tour must be abandoned for weeks togeth- 
er. The whole interior of the island is one immense cluster of 
frightful mountains, vomiting liquid fire, or crested with eternal 
snow. 

Iceland was discovered by the Norwegians in the year 860, and 
colonized in 874. The settlers, on the one hand, were attracted 
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thither by the flattering accounts which were circulated respecting 
its fertility ; and were stimulated on the other by ithe hope of esca- 
ping from the oppression which they suffered in their own country. 
To an inbabiant of Norway, this island, and even the inhospitable 
shores of Greenland, would appear to much better advantage, than 
to the natives of a more genial clime. About the year 928, the 
inhabitants of Iceland formed themselves into a regular republic ; 
and thus, at a time when almost the whole world besides was trod- 
den down by the foot of arbitrary power, the sweets of liberty 
were enjoyed amid the rigors of the Arctic circle. This state of 
freedom subsisted about 350 years, until intestine division, together 
with the policy and power of Hacon, King of Norway, effected 
the subjugation of the leelanders. But though they at length 
yielded to a foreign power, they obtained honorable terms of capit- 
ulation ; they still retained a good degree of liberty ; and no for- 
eign military force has ever set foot on the soil of their country. 
Since the year 1387, when the three Scandinavian crowns were 
united, and placed on the head of Margaret, Iceland has acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of Denmark. 

The Icelanders claim the honor of the first discovery of America. 
In the year 1001, Biarni Heriulfson, on a voyage from Iceland to 
Greenland (which country had been discovered about 120 years 
before) was driven by a violent gale far out of his course ; and af- 
ter sailing several days, fell in with the coast of Labrador. Some 
time after, Newfoundland was discovered by the same enterprising 
people, and called Vineland. 

The population of Iceland was probably much greater in former 
times than it is at present. It now amounts to about 50,000. The 
means of subsistence are so scanty, as to prevent much increase 
of the inhabitants, and to oblige them to live ina state of great 
dispersion. “ [t not unfrequently happens, ” says Dr. Henderson, 
* that a traveller is denied the pleasure of seeing a human being 
for several days together. In crossing the deserts of the interior, 
he may proceed 200 miles without perceiving the smallest indica- 
tion of an animated being of any description whatever.” 

It has often been remarked, that while the great Gothic race, 
which overturned the empire of the Caesars, and subjected to its 
arms the fairest portions of Europe, has long since lost many of 
its original features by intermixture with the nations whom it con- 
quered, it still preserves them in their native strength amid the snows 
of Scandinavia. This is especially true o! Iceland. Separated by 
a wide oc2an from the rest of the world, the inhabitants have 
maintained, with little alteration, their national character and lan= 
guage. The island, consequently, furnishes ample means for illus- 
trating the genius of that warlike race, who has changed the des- 
tintes of so many nations, and whose descendants bear rule, at the 
present hour, over more than half the globe. 
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It is a remarkable fact, that from the 12th to the 14th century, 
when the gloom of dvotnane rspre ad the European horizon, the na- 
tives of this dreary isle, begirt with polar ice, were cultivating the 
arts of poetry and history, and laying up materials which poste rity 
were to use in the illustration of the language and antiquities of 
other nations. A variety of favorable circumstances concurred 
to produce this result. ‘The first colonists were descended from 
some of the best families of their native country. Their mythel- 
ogy and the wonderful scenery around therm were calculated to in- 
spire the loftiest strains of the poetic muse. ‘They were secured, 
by the remoteness of their situation, from those political convulsions, 
which proved so fatal to literature in other parts of the world. 

Among the monuments ol le landic poetry, none is so re marka- 
ble as the Eppa, which consists of two parts ; one written or rather 
compiled by Semund Frode, in the 12thcentury ; the other written 
by Snorro Sturluson, about the beginning of the 13th. This work 
is still extant, and affords rich materials for illustrating a great vari- 
ety of points in Lexicography, History, and General Literature. 

The historical compositions of the Icelanders, called Sagas, are 
very numerous, and highly worthy the attention of the antiquary 
and the historian. ‘They were at first, like the Homeric poems, 
treasured up in the memory, and repeated from generation to gene- 
ration. Even at the present day, many of the people have them 
by heart, and recite them in the oe with lively enthusiasm. 

If Iceland has declined from that intellectual elevation for which 
she was once distinguished, it may be owing to two causes; her 
subjection to Denmark, which, if it has not abridged the personal 
liberty of her sons, has diminished the proud esteem in which they 
once held themselves; and the advances in science and literature 
made by other nations, which, being accomplished under more fa- 
vorable circumstances, have thrown the former into the shade. 
Still, under all the disadvantages of her situation, Iceland can boast 
some names which are worthy to be registered in the roll of immor- 
tality. Dr. Henderson met with a clergyman who had translated 
Milton’s Paradise Lost into Icelandic, and was then engaged on a 
version of Klopstock’s Messiah. Of his translation of Milton, Dr. 
H. says,—‘‘ It not only rises superior to any other version of that 
poet, but rivals, and in many instances almost seems to surpass, the 
original itself.” This man’s name is Jon Thorlakson. Dr. H. 
found him living ina room eight feet in length, by six in breadth, 
on an annual income of about fifteen dollars. “ He had also tr ans- 
lated Pope’s Essay on Man, besides different Danish and German 
poems, and has composed numerous original pieces of a miscella- 
neous nature.” 

Dr. H. found many of the clergy possessing a respectable edu- 
cation, as well as piety. On one occasion, he “ was not a little 
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astonished to find one of them, who had read more of the Hebrew 
Bible than hundreds of the more opulent clergy in Great Britain.” 
He frequently found their libraries, and those of other gentlemen, 
well stocked with books in the different departments of literature. 
What adds to the wonder is, that there is only one school on the 
island, and the people are, for the most part, too poor to provide 
themselves with the means of education. Yet scarcely a people 
can be found on the face of the earth, so universally intelligent. 

“It is exceedingly rare,” says Dr. H. “to meet with a boy or girl, who has 
attained the age of nine or ten years, that cannot read and write with ease. 
Domestic education is most rigidly attended tc ; and it is no uncommon thing 
to hear youths repeat passages from the Greek and Latin authors, who have 
never been farther than a few miles from the spot where they were born. Nor 
do I searcely ever recollect entering a hut, where I did not find some individual 
capable of entering into a conversation with me on topics which would be reck- 
oned altogether above the understandings of people in the same rank of society 
in other countries of Europe.” 

Very few books are to be found on the island, compared with 
the abundance in more favored countries, but they make a good 
use of those which they have, and often copy such as they can bor- 
row ;—a fact which accounts for the beauty of their writing. Dr. 
H. found a great deficiency of the Scriptures, the book which they 
value above all others, ‘and which they are most eager to obtain. 
When he informed them that the object of his visit was to supply 
them with that sacred volume, their joy and gratitude knew no 
bounds. Wherever he went, he was treated with great kindness. 
Hospitality, notwithstanding their deep poverty, is a prominent 
trait in their character. ‘They are ardently attached to their na- 
tive soil. ‘Those of them, who from time to time travel into other 
countries, steadfastly refuse the offers which are made to them to 
remain ; and it is a common saying among them, “ Iceland is the 
best land on which the sun shines.” 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find another nation so generally 
religious. There is an altar for God in almost every family. It is 
universally the custom to give thanks to God before and after 
meals. ‘ When an Icelander awakes, he does not salute any per- 
son that may have slept in the room with him, but hastens 
to the door, and lifting up his eyes towards heaven, adores Him, 
who made the heavens and the earth, the Author and Preserver of 
his being, and the source of every blessing. He then returns into 
the house, and salutes every one whom he meets, with ‘ God grant 
you agood day!’ When they are about to cross a river, or to put 
out to sea, they recognize their dependence on God ; thus acknowl- 
edging him in all their ways!” 

The climate is severe, owing not so much to the intenseness of 
the cold, (for the mercury sinks lower every winter in New Eng- 
land than it commonly does in Iceland,) as to its long continuance, 
Snow falls in vast quantities, and remains on the ground till June. 
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The mountains, constituting the greatest part of the Island, are cov- 
ered with it through the year. But nothing so materially affects 
the climate as the immense masses of floating ice which come over 
from Greenland. These are sometimes several miles in extent, and 
so thick as to run aground in 80 fathoms water. 

“When the sea is agitated by a storm, they are dashed against each other in 
the most tremendous manner ; the noise is heard at a great distance like thun- 
der ; and sometimes the drift-timber jammed in between them takes fire from 
the friction! The quantity of floating ice is commonly so great as to choke up 
all the friths and bays, and extends farther from the shore than the eye can reach 
even from the summit of the highest mountain.” 


From the accumulation of the ice on the island, and in the 
neighboring seas, the climate is increasing in severity. ‘This is 
proved by a series of thermometrical observations, begun in the 
year 1749, and by the entire extirpation of the extensive forests, 
which once almost covered the island. ‘The probability is, that 
in a few ages, the island will become unfit for the habitation of 
man. 

But if the severity of the climate renders Iceland a dreary abode, 
other causes combine to produce this effect to a much greater de- 
gree. We allude to the earthquakes to which it is subject, 
and to the volcanoes, which from time to time spread desolation 
and ruin over large portions of its surface. Very many earthquakes 
have taken place, as we should naturally expect from the volcanic 
character of theisland. ‘These have overwhelmed dwelling houses, 
buried the inhabitants, rent the earth to a great depth, and shaken 
and overturned the mountains. In the year 1784, there was a 
tremendous earthquake, which was felt all over the island, and de- 
molished about 1500 houses. 

The volcanoes of Iceland are among the most terrible phenom- 
ena of nature. As already observed, the island is literally full of 
them. We have read of Mount Heckla, and been accustomed to 
class it with Etna and Vesuvius; but Heckla is only one of a 
mighty family of voleanoes. It has been more noticed than the 
others, on account of the number of its eruptions, and its being 
more exposed to the view of ships sailing by the island. Since 
the occupation of the island, twenty-three eruptions of Heckla have 
been recorded, and about thirty from other mountains. In the 
year 1755, there was a dreadful eruption from the mountain call- 
ed Kotlugia, situated in the southern part of the island. On the 
17th of October, a number of quick and irregular tremefactions 
were perceived, which were followed by three immense floods of 
ice, gravel, and water. After the rocking had continued some 
time, an exceedingly loud report was heard, when fire and water 
were emitted alternately from the volcano. At times, the column 
of fire was carried to such a height as to illuminate all the sur- 
rounding region, and was seen at the distance of 180 miles. At 
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other times, the hemisphere was enveloped in total darkness by 
the immense cloud of smoke and ashes. The eruption continued 
till Nov. 7th, during which period dreadful torrents of boiling 
water were poured forth on the low country, alarge district laid 
waste, and the sea filled up with lava, rocks and clay, to the dis- 
tance of fifieen miles. At the same time, the British Islands, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, France, ltaly, Spain and Portugal, 
were rocked with repeated earthquakes, which extended to the 
coast of Barbary, Persia, and even to America. The city of 
Lisbon was almost wholly destroyed, and in many other places, 
villages and churches were overturned and mountains shaken to 
their base. 

But the eruption of 1783 seems to have been unparalleled in 
history. We shall give an account of it, as we have of the pre- 
ceding, nearly in Dr. Henderson’s own language. 

* About a month previous to the commencement of the eruption, a submarine 
voleano burst forth at the distance of nearly seventy miles from [the land,] and 
ejected such an immense quantity of pumice, that the surface of the ocean was 
covered with it to the distance of 150 miles, and the spring ships considerably 
impeded in their course. A new island was thrown up, consisting of high cliffs, 
within which the fire was in violent action. The island was claimed by his 
Danish majesty ; but ere a vear elapsed, the sea resumed her ancient dominion, 
and the island has never been seen since.” 

From the Ist to the 8th of June, 1783, the inhabitants in the 
neighborhood of the Skaptar volcano were alarmed by repeated 
shocks of an earthquake, which, as they daily increased in violence, 
Jeft no reason to doubt that some dreadful volcanic explosion was 
about to take place. On the 8th, a prodigious cloud of smoke 
darkened the atmosphere. The vicinity of the mountain was cov- 
covered with ashes, pumice, and brimstone. More dreadful trem- 
efactions followed, accompanied by loud subterraneous reports, 
while the sulphureous substances, that filled the air, breaking forth 
into flames, produced, as it were, one continued flash of lightning, 
with most tremendous peals of thunder. ‘The extreme degree to 
which the earth was heated melted an immense quantity of ice, 
and caused a great overflow of the rivers. A prodigious quantity 
of red-hot lava now burst from the mountain, and rushed in a fiery 
torrent down its side through the valley, till it reached the river 
Skapta, when a violent contention between the two opposite elements 
ensued, attended with the escape of an amazing quantity of steam ; 
but the fiery current ultimately prevailed, and completely dried up 
the river in less than twenty-four hours. The channel, lying between 
high rocks, and in many places froin 400 to 600 feetin depth, and 
near 200 in breadth, was filled up to the brink by the lava, which 
then overflowed the adjacent country, and pursued its terrific course 
with great velocity, till it reached the sea. It spread over a tract 
of country 50 miles in length and 15 in breadth, forming a tre- 
mendous lake of liquid fire, which was two years in cooling. An- 
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other torrent of lava filled up, in the same manner, the river Hver- 
fisfliot, and spread itself over an extent of 40 miles in length by 
7 in breadth. A different account estimates the territory covered 
by the lava at 90 miles by 42. The depth of the lava was from 
100 to 600 feet. Almost the whole island was covered with ashes, 
brimstone, and pumice; vegetation was destroyed ; the atmosphere 
was impregnated with noxious vapors; famine and pestilence 
stalked abroad and glutted themselves with multitudes of helpless 
victims. The inhabitants were reduced to the extreme of starva- 
tion, and even the horses are said to have eaten the flesh of one 
another. In a word, the accumulation of miseries, originating in 
this volcanic eruption, was so dreadful, that, in the short space of 
two years, not fewer than 9336 human beings, 28,600 horses, 
11,000 head of cattle, and 190,000 sheep perished on the island ! 
Truly we may “say unto God, how terrible art thou in thy 
works !” 

To this account it may be added, that “the quantity of ashes, 
brimstone, &c. thrown up into the atmosphere, was so great, that 
nearly the whole European horizon was enveloped in obscurity, 
and luminous meteors were observed in England, Holland, and 
other parts of the continent.” Every part of the island exhibits 
the effects of these tremendous convulsions of nature. Immense 
masses of lava, vast quantities of slags, and frightful chasms in the 
earth, continually present themselves to view, and form a scene of 
indescribable desolation. 

Some passages in the Bible seem to indicate pretty clearly, that 
volcanic phenomena were not unknown to the sacred writers. Thus 
the prophet Nahum, describing the majesty of God, says, “ The 
mountains quake at him, and the hills me/t, and the earth is burned 
at his presence ; his fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are 
thrown down by him.” So Jeremiah: “ Behold, I am against 
thee, O destroying mountain, saith the Lord, which destroyest all 
the earth: I will make thee a burnt mountain.” None can doubt 
that the prophet here refers to a volcano. In the book of Job, we 
have, in the opinion of our traveller, an unequivocal reference to 
an eruption of lava; Chap. xxii: 15—20. He also thinks, that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by a volcanic exundation, 
and supports his opinion by adducing the character of the surround- 
ing region, which is declared by the sacred historian to abound in 
pits of bitumen, a substance highly inflammable. The ascription of 
the destruction of those cities to the direct agency of God is in full 
accordance with the ascription, in multitudes of other passages, of 
every operation of nature to God, especially of those tremendous 
events in the natural world, which he sometimes brings about for 
the punishment of iniquity. In allusion to the shower of sulphur, 
pumice and hot ashes, thrown by the volcano to an immense heght 
in the air, and falling from that elevation, it might well be said 
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that “ Jehovah rained brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of 
heaven ;” and in the Psalms, “ God will send a shower of fire, 
brimstone, and utter destruction upon the wicked.’”’ Such, at least, 
is the opinion of our author. 

The hot springs of Iceland constitute a characteristic in its phys- 
ical aspect, scarcely less striking than its voleanoes. As before in- 
timated, the cause is doubtless the same in both cases. Dr. Hen- 
derson met with great numbers of these hot springs, in his tour 
round the island. Many of them eject water and steam to a con- 
siderable height. Some of them exist in the beds of rivers, and 
some are even found in the sea. Several are strongly impregnated 
with sulphur. In the crater of Mount Krabla, is a vast caldron of 
boiling mud and sulphur, which Dr. H. describes as exhibiting one 
of the most terrific spectacles in nature. It is about 300 feet in cir- 
cumference, and is about 200 feet below the brim of the crater. 
It is constantly in a state of violent ebullition, throwing up vast col- 
umns of liquid sulphur to the height of from 12 to 30 feet, while a 
dense smoke arises to a prodigious elevation. ‘The impression 
made on the mind of a spectator is of the most appalling kind, and 
might naturally lead hin to suppose himself on the brink of 'Tar- 
tarus. 

With an account of the Geysers, abridged from the volume be- 
fore us, we shall conclude this article. This name is applied to 
several hot springs, some of which exhibit, perhaps, the most stri- 
king union of beauty and magnificence, to be found anywhere on 
the face of the globe. The great Geyser, as it is called, situated 
on the summit of a large circular mound, is an immense well or 
pipe seventy-eight feet in perpendicular depth, and from eight to 
ten feet in diameter, opening into a basin fifty-six feet by forty-six 
in diameter and four feet deep. At irregular intervals, the water, 
boiling hot, rushes up through this pipe, in a column of at least ten 
feet in diameter, and is projected, with prodigious velocity and 
force, to the height of twenty, fifty, seventy, and even one hundred 
and fifty feet. These jets are preceded by a loud roaring, like 
the report of heavy artillery, and attended by vast columns of 
steam. 

About one hundred and forty yards from the principal fountain, 
is another, called by the natives Strockr, which properly denotes a 
churn. Its pipe is about nine feet in diameter, and forty-four in 
depth. Though not so large as the great Geyser, its jets are more 
steady, and last longer ; at least, it was so when Dr. H. witnessed 
them. Some of these jets, indeed, rise to the astonishing height of 
two hundred fcet perpendicular! This is, however, nearly double 
the height of the ordinary eruptions, and seems to have been the 
result of a curious experiment made by our traveller. He threw a 
great quantity of the largest stones he could find into the pipe ; 
when the spring, as if indignant at the insult, commenced roaring 
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with more violence than usual, and threw up an immense column 
of scalding water. The stones, which had been cast in, were eject- 
ed even much higher than the water; and some of them of con- 
siderable size were raised to an invisible height. This prodigious 
exertion seemed to exhaust the power of the spring for a time, so 
that a much longer period than usual intervened before the next 
eruption. 

One morning, our traveller had the pleasure of witnessing jets 
from both these stupendous fountains at the same time. He de- 
scribes the scene as absolutely enrapturing. 

In comparison with these astonishing works of the Creator, all 
the jets d’eau, which have been contrived by man, dwindle into 
insignificance. The French have water-works at St. Cloud, con< 
structed at an enormous expense ; but they throw up only a colamn 
of some four or five inches in circumference to to the height of 
eighty feet; whereas the Geysers, as already stated, throw up a 
column of ten feet in diameter to the height, sometimes, of 200 


feet! ‘Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty !” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT HALL. 


Ivy our number for December last, we announced the publication of the works 
of Robert Hall, and intimated that a further account of them might be expec- 
ed. In place of a formal Review, we now present our readers with a variety 
of extracts. The selection has been made with no small difficulty, since in the 
midst of so much that is beautiful and impressive, it is not easy to determine 
what to omit. It is as if one were to traverse the fabled valley of diamonds, 
the whole earth around him being strewed with riches, under a necessity of con- 
tenting himself with a mere handful. The selections will be arranged under 
appropriate heads. 


State of Religion in England during the first half of the last 
century. 

‘The idea commonly entertained in England of a perfect sermon, 
was that of a discourse upon some moral topic, clear, correct, and 
argumentative, in the delivery of which the preacher must be free 
from all suspicion of being moved himself, or of intending to pro- 
duce emotions in his hearers ; in a word, as remote as possible from 
such a method of reasoning on righteousness, temperance, and 
judgement, as should make a Felix tremble. This idea was very 
successfully realized, this singular model of pulpit eloquence carried 
to the utmost perfection ; so that while the-bar, the parliament, and 
the theatre, frequently agitated and inflamed their respective audi- 
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tories, the church was the only place, where the most feverish sensi- 
bility was sure of being laid to rest. ‘This inimitable apathy in the 
mode of imparting religious instruction, combined with the utter 
neglect of whatever is most touching or alarming in the discoveries 
of the gospel, produced their natural effect of extinguishing devotion 
in the Established Church, and of leaving it to be possessed by the 
Dissenters ; of whom it was considered as the distinguishing badge, 
and from that circumstance derived an additional degree of unpop- 
ularity. From these causes, the people gradually became utterly 
alienated from the articles of the church, eternal concerns dropped 
out of the mind, and what remained of religion was confined to an 
attention to a few forms and ceremonies. ‘I'he creed established by 
law had no sort of influence in forming the sentiments of the people, 
the pulpit completely vanquished the desk, piety and puritanism 
were confounded in one common reproach, an almost pagan darkness 
in the concerns of salvation prevailed, and the English became the 
most irreligious people upon earth. Such was the situation of things, 
when Whitefield and Wesley made their appearance ; who, whatever 
failings the severest criticism can discover in their character, will be 
hailed by posterity as the second reformers of England.” 


State of things in France at the commencement of the Revolution. 

“If you had wished to figure to yourselves a country which had 
reached the utmost pinnacle of prosperity, you would undoubtedly 
have turned your eyes to France, as she appeared a few years before 
the revolution ; illustrious in learning and genius, the favorite abode 
of the arts, and the mirror of fashion, whither the flower of the no- 
bility from all countries resorted, to acquire the last polish of which 
the human character is susceptible. Lulled in voluptuous repose, 
and dreaming of a philosophical millennium, without dependence 
upon God, like the generation before the flood, they ate, they drank, 
they married, they were given in marriage. In that exuberant soil, 
every thing seemed to flourish but religion aud virtue. ‘The season 
however had at length arrived, when God was resolved to punish 
their impiety, as well as to avenge the blood of his servants, whose 
souls had for a century been incessantly crying to him from under 
the altar. And what method did he employ for this purpose? When 
He to whom vengeance belongs, when He whose ways are unsearch- 
able, and whose wisdom is inexhaustible, proceeded to the execution 
of this strange work, he drew from his treasure a weapon he had 
never employed before. Resolving to make their punishment as sig- 
nal as their crimes, he neither let loose an inundation of barbarous 
nations, nor the desolating powers of the universe. He neither 
overwhelmed them with earthquakes, nor visited them with pesti- 
lence. He summoned from among themselves a ferocity more ter- 
rible than either, a ferocity which, mingling in the struggle for lib- 
erty, and borrowing aid from that very refinement to which it seemed 
to be opposed, turned every man’s hand against his neighbor, and 
sparing no age, nor sex, nor rank, till satiated with the ruin of great- 
ness, the distresses of innocence, and the tears of beauty, it termi- 
nated its career in the most unrelenting despotism. Thou art 
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righteous, O Lord, which art, which was, and which shall be, because 
thou hast judged thus; for they have shed the blood of saints and 
prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink, for they are wor- 
thy.” 


Character of those who become Infidels. 

‘Many, without renouncing the profession of Christianity, with- 
out formally rejecting its distinguishing doctrines, live in such an 
habitual violation of its laws, and contradiction to its spirit, that 
conscious they have more to fear than to hope from its truth, they 
are never able to contemplate it without terror. It haunts their im- 
agination, instead of tranquillizing their hearts, and hangs with de- 
pressing weight on all their enjoyments and pursuits. ‘Their relig- 
ion, instead of comforting them under their trouble, is itself their 
greatest trouble, from which they seek refuge in the dissipation and 
vanity of the world, until the throbs and tumults of conscience force 
them back upon religion. ‘Thus suspended betwixt opposite pow- 
ers, the sport of contradictory influences, they are disqualified for 
the happiness of both worlds ; and neither enjoy the pleasures of sin, 
nor the peace of piety. Is it surprising to find a mind thus bewil- 
dered in uncertainty, and dissatisfied with itself, court deception, 
and embrace with eagerness every pretext to mutilate the claims and 
enervate the authority of Christianity; forgetting that it is of the 
very essence of the religious principle to preside and control, and 
that it is impossible to serve God and Mammon? It is this class of 
professors who are chiefly in danger of being entangled in the snares 
of infidelity. 

‘* The champions of infidelity have much more reason to be asham- 
ed than to boast of such converts. For what can be a stronger pre- 
sumption of the falsehood of a system, than that it is the opiate of a 
restless conscience ; that it prevails with minds of a certain descrip- 
tion, not because they find it true, but because they feel it neces- 
sary; and that in adopting it, they consult less with their reason than 
with their vices and their fears? It requires but little sagacity to 
foresee that speculations which originate in guilt must end in ruin. 

“ Jesus Curist seems to have his fan in his hand, and to be thor- 
oughly purging his floor ; and nominal Christians will probably be 
scattered like chaff. But has real Christianity any thing to fear? 
Have not the degenerate manners and corrupt lives of multitudes in 
the visible chursh been, on the contrary, the principal occasion of 
scandal and offeace? Infidelity, without intending it, is gradually 
removing this reproach ; possessing the property of attracting to itself 
the morbid humors which pervade the church, until the Christian 
profession on the one hand is reduced to a sound and healthy state, 
and scepticism on the other exhibits nothing but a mass of putridity 
and disease.” 


Folly of dwelling on the Evidences of Christianity, without investi- 
gating its Nature. 

“This great cause has been not a little injured by the injudicious 

conduct of a certain class of preachers and writers, who, in just 
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despair of being able to handle a single topic of religion to advan- 
tage, for want of having paid a devout attention to the Scriptures, 
fly like harpies to the evidences of Christianity, on which they are 
certain of meeting with something prepared to their hands, which 
they can tear, and soil, and mangle at their pleasure. 


Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia feedant. 


“The folly we are adverting to, did not escape the observation nor 
the ridicule of Swift, who remarked in his days, that the practice of 
mooting, on every occasion, the question of the origin of Christianity, 
was much more likely to unsettle the faith of the simple, than to 
counteract the progress of infidelity. It is dangerous to familiarize 
every promiscuous audience to look upon religion as a thing which 
yet remains to be proved,—to acquaint them with every sophism and 

cavil which a perverse and petulant ingenuity has found out,unaccom- 
panied, as is too often the case, with a satisfactury answer; thus 
leaving the poison to operate without the antidote, in minds which 
ought to be strongly imbued with the principles, and awed by the 
sanctions of the gospel. It is degrading to the dignity of a revela- 
tion, established through a succession of ages by indubitable proofs, 
to be adverting every moment to the hypothesis of its being an im- 
posture, and to be inviting every insolent sophist to wrangle with us 
about the title, when we should be cultivating the possession. The 
practice we are now censuring is productive of another inconvenience. 
The argument for the truth of Christianity, being an argument of 
accumulation, or, in other words, of that nature that the force of it 
results less from any separate consideration than from an almost 
infinite variety of circumstances, conspiring towards one point and 
terminating in one conclusion; this concentration of evidence is 
broken to pieces, when an attempt is made to present it in saperficial 
descants,—than which nothing can be conceived better calculated 
to make what is great appear little, and what is ponderous, light. 

‘“* Were we not familiar with the fact, we should probat bly think it 
strange, that such an anxiety should be evinced to rest the truth of 
Christianity on the firmest possible basis, along with such a profound 
indifference to every attempt to investigate its import. Some won- 
derful charm, it seems, is contained in a bare avowal that Christian- 
ity is a revelation from God, apart from any distinct perceptions of its 
truths, or any solemn advertence to its genuine scope and tendency. 
Embalmed and preserved like some Egyptian monarch, in the form 
of a venerable and antiquated document, it is to be carefully kept, 
and always approached with respect, but never allowed to take its 
place among the living, nor supposed to be useful to mankind ac- 
cording to any known law of operation. The most magnificent 
appellations are applied to it,—itis the light of the world, the true 
riches, the treasure hid in the field, and the pearl of great price : 
all these, and a thousand other encomiums, are lavished on the 
Scriptures by men, who at the same time feel no scruple in insinuating 
that this boasted communication from heaven contains no truths be- 
yond the limits of reason, and that what the bulk of Christians in 
our ages have deemed such, are the distempered visions of enthu~ 
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siasm, if they are not, in some instances, to be ascribed to the er- 
roneous conceptions entertained by the Apostles of the religion they 
were appointed to propagate. Itis the possession of a revelation, 
not the use, which these men are accustomed to contemplate and 
to value. As the miser conceives himself rich by the treasure 
which he never employs, so the persons to whom we allude, 
suppose themselves enlightened by a book from which they profess 
to derive no information, and saved by a religion which is allowed to 
engage little or none of their attention. ‘This is one of the most 
distinguished features in the character of those, who with exemplary 
modesty style themselves rational ¢ ‘hristians.” 


Dangers of awakened Sinners. 

“In the pursuit of eternal good, the heart is extremely inconstant 
and irresolute ; easily prevailed on, when the peace it is in quest of 
is delayed, to desist from further seeking. During the first serious 
impressions, the light, which unveils futurity, often shines with too 
feeble a ray to produce that perfect and plenary conviction which 
permits the mind no longer to vascillate ; and the fascination of sen- 
sible objects eclipses the powers of the world to come. Nor is there 
less to be apprehended from another quarter. ‘The conscience, 
roused to a just sense of the danger to which the sinner is exposed 
by his violation of the laws of God, is apt to derive consolation from 
this very uneasiness; by which means it is possible that the alarm, 
which is chiefly valuable on account of its tendency to produce a 
consent to the overtures of the gospel, may ultimately lull the mind 
into a deceitful repose. ‘The number we fear, is not small, of those 
who, though they have never experienced a saving change, are yet 
under no apprehensions respecting their state, merely because they 
can remember the time when they felt poignant convictions. Mis- 
taking what are usually the preliminary steps to conversion, for con- 
version itself, they deduce from their former appre hensions an anti- 
dote against present fears ; and from past prognostics of danger, an 
omen of their future safety. With persons of this description the 
flashes of a superficial joy, arising from a presumption of being 
already pardoned, accompanied with some slight and transient rel- 
ishes of the word of God, are substituted for that new birth, and that 
lively trust in the Redeemer, to which the promise of salvation in- 
separably belongs. Such were those who received the seed into 
stony ground, and who having heard the word of God anon with joy 
received it, but having no depth of carth, it soon withered away. 
Others endeavor to soothe the anguish of their minds by a punctual 
performance of certain religious exercises, and a partial reformation 
of conduct ; in consequence of which they sink into mere formal. 
ists ; and confounding the instruments of re!igion with the end, their 
apparent melioration of character diverts their attention from their 
real wants, and, by making them insensible of the extent of their 
malady, obstructs their cure. Instead of imploring the assistance 
of the great Physician, and implicitly complying with his prescrip- 
tions, they have recourse to palliatives, which assuage the anguish 
and the smart, without reaching the seat, or touching the core of the 
disorder.” 
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Difficulties of the Gospel Ministry. 

“ Were the change, which the gospel proposes to effect, less fun- 
damental and extensive than it is, we might the more easily flatter 
ourselves with being able to carry its designs into execution. Did 
it aim merely to polish the exterior, to tame the wildness, and prune 
the luxuriance of nature, without the implantation of a new princi- 
ple, the undertaking would be less arduous. But its scope is much 
higher ; it proposes not merely to reform, but to renew; not so much 
to repair the moral edifice, as to build it afresh; not merely by the 
remonstrances of reason, and the dictates of prudence, to engage 
men to lay a restraint upon their vices, but, by the inspiration of 
truth, to become new creatures. 

“To arrest the attention of the careless, to subdue the pride and 
sofien the obduracy of the human heart, so that it shall stoop to the 
authority of an unseen Saviour, is a task which surpasses the ut- 
most efforts of human ability, unaided by a superior power. In 
attempting to realise the design of the Christian ministry, we are 
proposing to call the attention of men from the things which are 
seen and temporal, to things unseen and eternal ; to conduct them 
from a life of sense to a life of faith; to subdue, or weaken at least, 
the influence of a world, which, being always present, is incessantly 
appealing to the senses, and soliciting the heart, in favor of a state, 
whose very existence is ascertained only by testimony. We call 
upon them to crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts, to deny 
the strongest and most inveterate propensities, and to renounce 
the enjoyments which they have tasted and felt, for the sake of a 
happiness to which they have no relish. We must charge them, as 
they value their salvation, not to love the world, who have been ac- 
customed to make it the sole object of their attachment, and to re- 
turn to their allegiance to that almighty and invisible Ruler, from 
whom they have deeply revolted. We present to them, it is true, 
a feast of fat things, of wine on the lees well refined ; we invite 
them to entertainments more ample and exquisite, than, but for the 
gospel, it had entered into the heart of man to conceive ; but we 
address our invitations to minds fatally indisposed, alienated from 
the life of God, with little sense of the value of his favor, and no 
delight in his converse. The souls we address, though originally 
formed for these enjoyments, and utterly incapable of being happy 
without them, have lost, through the fall, that right taste and appre- 
hension of things, which is requisite for the due appreciation of these 
blessings, and, like Ezekiel, we prophesy to dry bones in the Valley 
of Vision, which will never live but under the visitation of that 
breath which bloweth where it listeth.” 


Dignity and importance of the Gospel Ministry. 

‘¢ As the material part of the creation was formed for the sake of 
the immaterial ; and of the latter the most momentous characteris- 
tic is its moral and accountable nature, or, in other words, its capa- 
city of virtue and of vice ; that labor cannot want dignity, which is 
exerted in improving man in his highest character, and fitting him 
for his eternal destination. Here alone is certainity and durability ; 
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for, however highly we may esteem the arts and sciences which pol- 
ish our species, and promote the welfare of society ; whatever rev- 
erence we may feel, and ought to feel, for those laws and institutions, 
whence it derives the security necessary for enabling it to enlarge 
its resources, and develope its energies, we cannot forget that these 
are but the embellishments of a scene we must shortly quit—the 
decorations of a theatre, from which the eager spectators and applaud- 
ed actors must soon retire. T'he end of all things is at hand. Van- 
ity is inscribed on every earthly pursuit, on all sublunary labor : its 
materials, its instruments, and its objects will alike perish. An incura- 
ble taint of mortality has seized upon, and will consume them ere long. 
The acquisitions derived from religion, the graces of a renovated mind, 
are alone permanent. ‘This is the mystic inclosure, rescued from 
the empire of change and death ; this is the field which the Lord has 
blessed ; and this word of the kingdom, the seed which alone pro- 
duces immortal fruit, the very bread of life, with which, under a 
higher economy, the Lamb in the midst of the throne, will feed his 
flock, and replenish his elect, through eternal ages. How high and 
awful a function is that which proposes to establish in the soul an in- 
terior duminion—to illuminate its powers by a celestial light—and 
introduce it to an intimate, ineffable, and unchanging alliance with 
the Father of Spirits. What an honor to be employed as the instru- 
ment of conducting that mysterious process by which men are born 
of God ; to expel from the heart the venom of the old serpent ; to 
purge the conscience from invisible stains of guilt; to release the 
passions from the bondage of corruption, and invite them to soar 
aloft into the regions of uncreated light and beauty ; “ to say to the 
prisoners go forth, to them that are in darkness, shew yourselves !” 
Excellence of the Gospel Ministry. 

** Blessed is the man,” said the Royal Psalmist, “ whom thou 
choosest, and causest to approach unto thee ; blessed are they who 
dwell in thy house, they will be still praising thee.” If he was so 
strongly impressed with a conviction of the high privilege annexed 
to the priesthood, by virtue of its being allowed a nearer approach 
to God in the services of the sanctuary, the situation of a Chris- 
tian minister is not less distinguished, nor less desirable. It is the 
only one, in which our general calling as Christians, and our partic- 
ular calling as men, perfectly coincide. In a life occupied in ac- 
tions that terminate in the present moment, and in cares and pur- 
suits extremely disproportionate to the dignity of our nature, but 
rendered necessary by the imperfection of our state ; it is but little 
of their time that the greater part of mankind can devote to the 
direct and immediate pursuit of their eternal interests. A few rem- 
nants, snatched from the business of life, is all that most can be- 
stow. In our profession, the full force and vigor of the mind may 
be exerted on that which will employ it forever ; on religion, the final 
centre of repose, the goal to which all things tend, which gives to 
time all its importance, to eternity all its glory; apart from which 
man is a shadow, his very existence a riddle, and the stupendous 
scenes which surround him, as incoherent and unmeaning as the 
leaves which the Sybil scattered in the wind. 
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The bane of human happiness is ordinarily not so much an abso- 
lute ignorance of what is best, as an inattention to it, accompanied 
with a habit of not adverting to prospects the most certain, and the 
most awful. But how can we be supposed to contract this inadver- 
tence, who are incessantly engaged in placing truth in every possi- 
ble light, tracing it in its utmost extent, and exhibiting it in all its 
evidence ? Can we be supposed to forget “‘ that day, and that hour, 
of which no man knoweth,” who are stationed as watchmen to give 
the alarm, to announce the first symptoms of danger, and to cry in 
the ears of a sleeping world, ‘‘ behold the bridegroom cometh ;” or, 
however inattentive others may be to the approach of our Lord, can it 
ever vanish from our minds, who are detained by him in his sane- 
tuary, on purpose to preserve it pure, to trim the golden lamps, and 
maintain the hallowed fire, that he may find nothing neglected, or 
in disorder, when he “shall suddenly come to his temple.” 


Sublimity and power of the Gospel Truth. 


** To a serious mind, the truths of the Christian religion appear with 
such an air of unaffected greatness, that, in comparison of these, 


all other speculations and reasonings seem like the amusements of 


childhood. When the Deity, the incarnation, the atonement, the 
resurrection of the Son of God, the sanctification of the church, and 
the prospects of glory, have engaged our contemplation, we feel, in 
turning our attention to other objects, a strange descent, and per- 
ceive, with the certainty of demonstration, that, as the earth is too 
narrow for the full developement of these mysteries, they are des- 
tined, by their consequences and effects, to impregnate an eternal 
duration. We are not at all surprised at finding that the ancient pro- 
phets searched into these mysteries with great but unsuccessful dil- 
ligence, that the angels desire to look into them, or that the Apostles 
were lost in the contemplation of those riches which they proclaimed 
and imparted. Are you desirous of fixing the attention of your 
hearers strongly on their everlasting concerns? No peculiarrefine- 
ment of thought, no subtilty of reasoning, much less the pompous 
exaggerations of secular eloquence, are wanted for that purpose ; 
you have only to imbibe deeply the mind of Christ, to let his doc- 
trine enlighten, his love inspire your heart, and your situation, in 
comparison of other speakers, will resemble that of the angel of the 
Apocalypse, who was seen standing in the sun. Draw your instruc- 
tions immediately from the Bible ; the more immediately they are 
derived from this source, and the less they are tinctured with human 
distinctions and refinements, the more salutary, and the more effica- 
cious.” 


Importance of Retirement and Religious Meditation. 

** If we look back upon the usual course of our feelings, we shall 
find that we are more influenced by the frequent recurrence of ob- 
jects, than by their weight and importance ; and that habit has more 
force in forming our characters, than our opinions have. The mind 
naturally takes its tone and complexion from what it habitually con- 
templates. Hence it is, that the world, by constantly pressing upon 
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our senses, and being ever open to our view, takes so wide a sway 
in the heart. How then must we correct this influence, and by faith 
overcome the world, unless we habitually turn our attention to relig- 
ion and eternity? Let us make them familiar with our minds, and 
mingle them with the ordinary stream of our thoughts; retiring 
often from the world, and conversing with God and our own souls. 
In these solemn moments, nature, and the shifting scenes of it, will 
retire from our view, and we shall feel ourselves left alone with God. 
We shall walk, as in his sight ; we shall stand, as it were, at his tri- 
bunal. Illusions will then vanish apace, and every thing will appear 
in its true proportion and proper color. We shall estimate human 
life, and the worth of it, not by fleeting and momentary sensations, 
but by the light of serious reflection and steady faith. We shall 
see little in the past to please, or in the future to flatter. Its fever- 
ish dreams will subside, and its enchantments be dissolved. 

“From these seasons of retirement and religious meditation, we 
shall return to the active scenes of life with greater advantage. From 
the presence of God we shall come forth with our passions more 
composed, our thoughts better regulated, and our hearts more ste ady 
and pure. Let us not imagine that the benefit of such exercises is 
confined to the moments which are spent in them; for as the air 
retains the smell, and is filled with the fragrance of leaves which 
have been long shed ; so will these meditations leave a sweet and 
refreshing influence behind them.” 


Duty of remembering the Poor. 

“To descant on the evils of poverty might seem entirely unneces- 
sary (for what with most is the great business of life, but to remove 
it to the greatest possible distance ?) were it not that, besides its 
being the most common of all evils, there are circumstances 
peculiar to itself, which expose it toneglect. The seat of its suffer- 
ings are the appetites, not the passions ; appetites which are com- 
mon to all, and which, being capable of no peculiar combinations, 

confer no distinction. There are kinds of distress founded on the 
passions, which, if not applauded, are at least admired in their ex- 
cess, as implying a peculiar refinement of sensibility in the mind of 
the sufferer. Embellished by taste, and wrought by the magic of 
genius into innumerable forms, they turn grief into a luxury, and 
draw from the eyes of millions, delicious tears. But no muse ever 
ventured to adorn the distresses of poverty or the sorrows of hun- 
ger. Disgusting taste and delicacy, and presenting nothing pleas- 
ing to the imagination, they are mere misery, in all its nakedness 
and deformity. Hence shame in the sufferer, contempt in the be- 
holder, and an obscurity of station, which frequently removes them 
from the view, are their inseparable portion. Nor can I reckon it, 
on this account, among the improvements of the present age, that 
by the multiplication of works of fiction, the attention is diverted 
from scenes of real to those of imaginary distress; from the distress 
which demands relief, to that which admits of embellishment; in 
consequence of which the understanding is enervated, the heart is 
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corrupted, and those feelings which were designed to stimulate to 
active benevolence are employed in nourishing a sickly sensibility. 

“‘ Leaving these amusements of the imagination to the vain and 
indolent, let us awake to nature and truth; and in a world from 
which we must so shortly be summoned, a world abounding with so 
many real scenes of heart-rending distress, as well as of vice and 
impiety, employ all our powers in relieving the one and in correcting 
the other. 

‘“* Happy they whose lives correspond to these benevolent inten- 
tions ; who looking toward the transitory distinctions which prevail 
here, and will vanish at the first approach of eternity, honor God in 
his children, and Christ in his image. How much, on the contrary, 
are those to be pitied, in whatever sphere they move, who live to 
themselves, unmindful of the coming of their Lord. When he shall 
come and shall not keep silence, when a fire shall devour before him, 
and it shall be very tempestuous round about him, every thing, it is 
true, will combine to fill them with consternation ; yet, methinks, 
neither the voice of the Archangel, nor the trump of God, nor the 
dissolution of the elements, nor the face of the Judge itself, from 
which the heavens will flee away, will be so dismaying and terrible 
to these men as the sight of the poor members of Christ ; whom, 
having spurned and neglected in the days of their humiliation, they 
will then behold with amazement, united to their Lord, covered with 
his glory, and seated on his throne.” 


The union of good men in Heaven. 


‘‘If the mere conception of the re-union of good men, in a futare 
state, infused a momentary rapture into the mind of Tully ; if an airy 
speculation, for there is reason to fear it had little hold on his con- 
victions, could inspire him with such delight, what may we be ex- 
pected to feel, who are assured of such an event by the true sayings 
of God! How should we rejoice in the prospect, the certainty 
rather, of spending a blissful eternity with those whom we loved on 
earth; of seeing them emerge from the ruins of the tomb, and the 
deeper ruins of the fall, not only uninjured, but refined and perfec- 
ted, ‘‘ with every tear wiped from their eyes,”’ standing before the 
throne of God and the Lamb, “‘ in white robes, and palms in their 
hands, crying with a loud voice, Salvation to God, that sitteth upon 
the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever.’”’ What delight will 
it afford to renew the sweet counsel we have taken together, to re- 
count the toils of combat, and the labor of the way, and to approach 
not the house, but the throne of God, in company, in order to join 
in the symphonies of heavenly voices, and lose ourselves amidst the 
splendors and fruitions of the beatific vision! 

“To that state all the pious on earth are tending ; and if there 
is a law from whose operation none are exempt, which irresistibly con- 
veys their bodies to darkness and to dust, there is another, not less 
certain or less powerful, which conducts their spirits to the abodes 
of bliss, to the bosom of their Father and their God. The wheels 
of nature were not made to roll backward; every thing presses on 
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towards eternity ; from the birth of time an impetuous current has 
set in, which bears all the sons of men towards that intermina- 
ble ocean. Meanwhile, heaven is attracting to itself whatever is 
congenial to its nature, is enriching itself by the spoils of earth, and 
collecting within its capacious bosom whatever is pure, permanent, 
and divine ; leaving nothing for the last fire to consume but the ob- 
jects and the slaves of concupiscence ; while every thing which 
grace has prepared and beautified shall be gathered and selected 
from the ruins of the world, to adorn that eternal city, ‘‘ which hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” ” 


RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF ZUINGLE, 


As the Orthodoxy of Zuingle has recently been called in question, 
and he has been represented as harmonizing almost, if not alto- 
gether, with “ liberal Christians of the present period,” a few words, 
in addition to what was said in our last number, in vindication of 
this distinguished reformer, may be demanded. 

Previous to any correspondence having taken place between 
Luther and Zuingle, the latter thus expresses himself respecting the 
former : ‘‘ Luther’s interpretations of Scripture are so well founded, 
that no creature can confute them; yet 1 do not take it well to be 
called by the Papists a Lutheran, because | learned the doctrine of 
Christ from the Scriptures, and not from Luther.” ‘I have not on 
any occasion written a single line to him, nor he to me, directly nor 
indirectly. And why have I thus abstained from all communica- 
tion with him? Certainly not from fear, but to prove how alto- 
gether consistent is the Spirit of God, which can teach two persons, 
living asunder at such a distance, to write on the doctrines of Christ, 
and to instruct the people in them, in a manner SO PERFECTLY HAR- 
MONIOUS WITH EACH OTHER.” 

In the year 1529, the Landgrave of Hesse procured a conference 
to be held at Marpurg between Luther and Zuingle and several 
other distinguished divines, in the hope of terminating their disputes 
respecting the Lord’s supper. ‘The following are a part of the arti- 
cles agreed upon and subscribed at the termination of this confer- 
ence : 


‘*1. We unanimously believe, and firmly agree, that there is one 
true God, the creator of all things; that this God is one in nature 
and essence, but three in personality, viz. the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, as was decreed by the Council of Nice, which 
was read in all the churches of the world. 

2. We believe that neither the Father, nor the Holy Ghost, but the 
Son, who is also God, by nature became man, was conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, a perfect man, 
with a true body and a rational soul, yet without sin. 
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3. That Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and of Mary, is one per- 
son, who was crucified, died, and was buried, rose again from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God, and 
shall rule over all creatures, and shall come again to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

4. We believe that original sin, descended from Adam, is prop- 
agated in us, and renders all men guilty before God; and unless 
Christ had brought help to us by his life and death, we should have 
died eternally, and should never have been partakers of salvation or 
of the kingdom of God. 

5. We believe that we are delivered from original sin and all 
other iniquity, and from eternal death also, if we place our confidence 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who died for us: and that without 
faith, no good work can deliver us from sin. 

6. That Faith is the gift of God, which no man can obtain by 
any merit or good work, or by any power or strength of his own; 
but is a work of the Holy Spirit, in the hearts of them who hear 
the word of Christ. 

7. That this Faith is our own righteousness before God, so as 
thereby God imputes righteousness to us without works or any 
merit of ours, and thereby we are delivered from sin, death and hell, 
reconciled to God, and saved on account of his son in whom we 
believe, by whose righteousness, life, and benefits, we are enriched, 
and made to enjoy peace and pardon. For this cause we perceive 
no necssity for vows, or a monastic life, as far as they are supposed 
to contribute to merit, but think them rightly condemned as unprof- 
itable. 

8. We believe that the Holy Ghost, in ordinary cases, never 
endues men with this faith, unless by the preaching of the word, or 
gospel of Christ, but begets this faith by the word in a certain 
measure, and in whom he pleases.”’ 

*©10. That this faith by the efficacy of the Holy Spirit, after we 
are justified and sanctified, produces the practice of good works, 
love towards our neighbour, prayer to God, and patience in tribu- 
lation.” 

**14, We all believe and appoint, that our Lord’s supper be observed 
in both kinds; and that the mass is not necessary for obtaining 
grace, for either the living or the dead ; the sacrament of the altar, 
because it is a true sacrament of the body and blood of Christ is 
especially necessary to be observed by all Christians, and for this 
reason also, because the use of it, as well as the word of God, is 
appointed by the Almighty to stir up weak minds to faith and love 
through the Holy Ghost. 

And although at this time we do not agree whether the true body 
and blood of Christ are corporeally present in the bread and wine, 
yet both parties, as far as they can in conscience, ought to maintain 
charity mutually for each other, and ought to pray to Almighty God, 
that he may confirm us all in right sentiments. Amen.” 


Respecting this conference, Melancthon observes, that Zuingle 
“came over to the Wittemburg divines in all points, the single arti- 
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cle of the Lord’s supper excepted.” Luther judged that, ‘ besides 
the question on the Lord’s supper, there was not a perfect agreement 
in the article of original sin.” The Swiss divines did not question 
the fact of original sin, but they explained the subject differently 
from the Lutherans. ‘Sin,’ says Zuingle, ‘‘is a transgression of 
the law ; and where there is no law, there is no transgression. Our 
great ancestor sinned; but which of us meddled with the forbidden 
fruit? There is then no denying that original sin, as it exists in us, 
the descendants of Adam, is not properly sin. It is a disease ; it is 
a condition. It may be called sin; but it is not so, in strictness of 
speech.” The difference on this subject depends, obviously, on the 
definition of the word sin. Inthe sense of Zuingle, probably Luther 
himself would not have insisted that we are guilty of Adam’s sin. 
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